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THE ASSUMPTION AND 
ETERNITY 


By DOM RALPH RUSSELL 


Ue the title “Autour du Dogme de ’Assomption’, 


the eighteenth number of Dieu Vivant contains 

three studies: “L’Assomption de la Mére de 
Dieu dans |’Orthodoxie russe’ by Professor Th. Spasky, 
of the Orthodox seminary in Paris, ‘Quelques Réflections 
d’un Anglican sur la Définition du Dogme de |’ Assomp- 
tion’ by Dr E. L. Mascall, and ‘Notes theologiques a 
propos de |’Assomption’ by Pére M.-J. Congar, o.p. 
The distinction of the authors invites attention, and 
assures us that in considering what they have to say we 
may rise above the level of less informed criticisms of 
the definition. 

Professor Spasky’s article may be thus summarized : 
The veneration of the Mother of God, which arouses 
such vehement protests in Reformed circles, is part of 
the heritage of the Churches of the West and the East. 
But between Orthodox and Catholics there are points 
of divergence. ‘L’affirmation lapidaire’ of the dogma 
proclaimed in 1950 that ‘the Immaculate Mother of 
God, ever a Virgin, when the course of her earthly 
life was fulfilled, was assumed, body and soul, to heavenly 
glory’, is, taken as affirming a historic fact, in accord 
with the inalienable tradition of the Orthodox Church. 
[his is particularly clear from the Byzantine liturgy for 
the feast of the fifteenth of August. But the Bull of 
definition establishes formally a close connexion between 
the Assumption and the Immaculate Conception and the 
latter dogma, though held by some Russian theologians 
n the seventeenth century, has met with denial in the 
East since its definition in 1854. The Bull, in omitting 
‘o mention the Blessed Virgin’s death and resurrection, 
yppears to allow for the possibility, deriving from the 
Immaculate Conception, that she did not die. But the 
uncient Eastern hymnographers always affirm her death 
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and burial, resurrection and ascension. Her resurrection 
is a consequence of her Son’s, and her ascension is due: 
to his filial care; no other privilege, such as the Immacu- 
late Conception, is supposed. Her Assumption is a witness : 
to Christ’s victory over death, and by his will she anti-. 
cipates the promises made to the whole Church for the: 
Last Day. But she has undergone death, which is a! 
consequence of original sin. Joined to the Old Testament, | 
she is not separated from fallen humanity by the glory 
she has received, and this is shown by the Church’s 
mention of her father and mother. Like us, she rejoiced 
in her ‘Saviour’, and she now anticipates us in glory. 

Thus Professor Spasky shows the accord of East and 
West over the fact of the Assumption. Protestantism 
is quite out of the tradition. He rightly remarks that the 
Apostolic Constitution connects the Assumption closely 
with the Immaculate Conception. But we think that he 
mistakes its tenour when he suggests that it admits the 
possibility that she did not die. The actual definition 
takes care to avoid an explicit condemnation of such a 
view—doubtless through a desire not to censure 
the theologians who have supported it. But other 
statements in the Bull imply, without imposing, belief 
in our Lady’s death and burial. On account of the 
Immaculate Conception ‘she did not become liable to 
the general law of remaining in the corruption of the 
tomb, nor had she to await the end of time for the 
redemption of her body’; ‘the faithful found no difficulty 
in holding that the Mother of God, like her Son, had 
departed this life’, but this did not prevent them holding 
that her body had never been subject to corruption. 
Moreover, a summary of the liturgical texts and the 
Fathers’ teaching mentions the preservation of her 
lifeless body from corruption. 


1 Professor Spasky cites Pére Martin Jugie’s fundamental work, La Mort 
et L’Assomption de la sainte Vierge (1944), pp. 539, 582, as claiming that in 
virtue of the Immaculate Conception she had the right not to die, and probably 
used it. Pére Jugie shows that, if one considers original sin in its totality, her 
exemption from it involves the right not to die. But he is more reserved on 
its use. 
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_ It is surprising that Professor Spasky should speak 
as if the Bull ascribed the Assumption solely to the 
‘Immaculate Conception. The Bull shows how it is in- 
volved in the intimate union of Son and Mother in life, 
death and glory, and refers to it the honour paid to his 
Mother by the most perfect of sons, who himself com- 
manded children to honour their parents. A specially 
strong argument is drawn from the patristic doctrine of 
Mary as the Second Eve, associated with Christ, the 
Second Adam, in the redemptive process. It would seem, 
too, that Professor Spasky has never understood the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception itself. It flows 
from her Motherhood. So far from being a privilege 
possessed in isolation from her Son, it is a grace given on 
account of his foreseen merits. In fact Mary is more utterly 
redeemed than anyone else. In view of her Motherhood 
she was so redeemed that sin never reached her. So far 
from separating her from the rest of humanity which 
she represents, she is made more perfectly human, more 
completely ours. For human nature in its perfection is 
sinless, and it is because Mary is utterly pure from sin 
that she can give to her divine Son and to us the utterly 
devoted love of a Mother. 

All our Lady’s privileges come from her Motherhood 
and are connected with each other. Nevertheless, the 
Assumption is the natural corollary of the Immaculate 
Conception. Such is the teaching of the Bull. Such,too, 
is the teaching of the Eastern Fathers, summed up by 
the great exponent of their tradition, St John Damascene. 

What is out of the line of tradition is the modern 
Orthodox reaction against a definition made by Rome. 
Here I must be pardoned for mentioning two articles, 
entitled ‘Our Lady in St John of Damascus’ which I 
published in THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW in October 1933 
and April 1934. St John Damascene, it is sometimes 
asserted (not, of course, by Professor Spasky), popularized 
the apocryphal histories of the Assumption. Nothing can 
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be further from the truth. As Fr Duhr shows in his recent 
book,! these legends were a hindrance to the acceptance 
of the belief, and the ‘Euthymiacan History’ appears 
to be an interpolation into the Damascene’s writings. 
In fact this ‘classical dogmatic theologian of the Eastern 
Church’,? is always, even as orator and poet, the saint- 
theologian, and ‘contrairement 4 beaucoup de Byzantins 
il parle toujours pour dire quelque chose’.® In his three 
Homilies on the ‘Dormition’ (P.G., 96, 697-762), he 
shows himself the theologian alike of the Immaculate 
Conception and of the Assumption. As my articles will 
not be readily accessible to many, an extensive quotation 
may be allowed from them on the connexion of the 
Assumption with the Immaculate Conception in St John 
Damascene’s teaching:4 

‘Death is one of the consequences of original sin. 
But since Christ Himself, who knew no sin,* took this 
consequence upon Him, and since it is one compatible 
with perfect sanctity, Catholic theology has no difficulty 
in saying that Christ’s Mother was also liable to death. 
An examination, however, of the teaching of the Damas: 
cene shows that he went further . . . and considerec 
that neither Christ nor Mary was liable to death, but 
that since He who was the Life Itself did not refuse tc 
die, she chose to follow Him. This idea takes form in ¢ 
comparison between Mary and Eve: ‘“‘For Eve gave 


1 The Glorious Assumption by Joseph Duhr, s.j. (Burns Oates) 8s. 6d. 

2K, Dyovouniotes, ’Iwdyyns 6 Aapacknvds (Athens, 1903). 

3 Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique, art. Jean Damascéne, by E. M. Jugie 
viii, i, col. 703. 

41 am hoping to make a new edition of these Homilies. For the moment 
must refer to the articles cited for further justification of the statement tha 
the Damascene taught the Immaculate Conception, which comes out clearl 
in his Second Eve doctrine and in his saying that grace was prevenient to natur 
in her conception. Orthodox writers say that he denied the Immaculate Con 
ception because he teaches that she was ‘purified’ at the Annunciation. Bu 
this ‘purification’, which pseudo-Denis mentions in connexion with the angels 
is, in the mind of contemporaries, a positive preparation to help her to conceiy 
her Divine Son. The Damascene compares her to gold ‘unalloyed’, whic 
remains unconsumed by the fire of the Divinity (96, 773A), while we mus 
beware lest, being strawlike, we be Se cad the Judgement fire, and s 
we must be purified more and more, spending what is ‘alloyed’ (96, 765C). 

5 In Rom., P.G., 95, 477A. ; 
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hearing to the report of the serpent and listened to the 
suggestion of the enemy, and her sense was charmed by 
the assault of lying and deceptive pleasure. Therefore 
she beareth away the sentence of grief and woe’. . . 
and with Adam is condemned to death . . . But this truly 
all-blessed one, who yielded her hearing to the word of 
God and was filled with the power of the Spirit . . . and 
was made wholly one with God—how shall death 
swallow her up? How shall hell receive her ? How shall 
corruption dare to touch the life-receiving body ? These 
things are alien and altogether foreign to the soul and 
body of her who bore God.’’! 
_ Therefore when he comes to speak of Mary’s death, 
he hesitates to call it ‘death’.? It isa ‘mystery’.3 “*To-day 
the treasure-house of life, the abyss of grace—I know 
not how to say it with rash and untrembling lips—is 
veiled by life-bringing death . . . if we should call ‘death’ 
her all-holy and life-full leaving of the world. For how 
should she who on behalf of all brought forth the True 
Life be subject to death ? But she yields to the decree of 
her own son, and as daughter of Adam undergoes the 
sentence laid upon her father,* since even her Son, the 
Life Itself, did not refuse this.’’® The Damascene pictures 
those at the bedside begging her to remain with them, 
“for if thou art willing to remain, it is in thy power, 
and if thou desirest to go, nothing stands in the way’’.® 
If we ask exactly why Mary was not subject to death, 
to the penalty of original sin, we find the Damascene 
usually saying that she was the Mother of the Life, and 
that she was absolutely pure in mind and body, and 


1 In Dorm., Il, 96, 728BC. GAdorpla radra kal wdvrn teva. 

2Ib., ‘for her in whom sin, the sting of death, is dead’. 

3In Dorm., I, 716A. 

4 Dyovouniotes (op. cit., p. 130), cites this sentence out of its context to 
prove that the Damascene did not believe in the Immaculate Conception. 

_5]In Dorm., Il, 725CD. &s Ovydrnp pev rod mdra Adam Tas mar pias eiObvas 

Broépxera, émel nal 6 ratrys Tids, KTA. And cf. 1364BC, ‘if the Fruit 
Incomprehensible whom she bore, willingly underwent the Tomb as mortal, 
how shall His maiden Mother refuse ?’ 

6 ib., 736A. 
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therefore not subject to corruption. He is therefore: 
still thinking in terms of the Mother of God. Her 
Motherhood is the cause of all, but her Motherhood: 
excludes for her the logical consequences of original sin. 
There remains in this connexion an important passage: 
‘‘Even at the sight of her, Death feared, for when he had 
assaulted her Son, he learned from what he suffered, , 
and learning by the experience, grew wiser.’’! And what: 
he had suffered had been the loss of all the lives in his: 
maw, brought about precisely because he had tried to: 
swallow up God’s sinless body.” 

To sum up this question, (1) The Damascene wonders. 
at the death of the Mother of God. Why should he do 
so if she had incurred the common debt ? 

(2) The cause of her exemption he finds especially in 
her Motherhood. This is to be insisted upon, for we have 
always seen that every privilege of Mary flows from it. 

(3) He also ascribes it to her virginity—a virginity 
which however extends to exemption from concupiscence 
and from all sin. 

(4) Clear indications show that the freedom from the 
common liability is freedom from the common sin—the 
opposition between her state and that of our first parents, 
conformity with her Son urged as the reason for her 
choosing to die, the voluntariness, and the fear of Death 
to lay hold upon a sinless being.’ 

Dr Mascall,? expressing the reactions of an Anglican 
to the definition, begins by saying that, far from wishing 
to deny the Assumption, he in fact holds it to be true. 
The quasi-unanimous belief of the Church since the 
eighth century can hardly be set aside as false by anyone 
who believes that she is guided by the Holy Spirit. To 
accept the corporal Assumption, therefore, seems to 
him ‘an affair of commonsense and simple submission 
for anyone conscious of his solidarity with the Catholic 

ibs 728C: 2 Hom. in Sab. Sanct., 617B. 


3He is largely following the two important articles which he wrote in 
The Guardian, 8th September and 13th October 1950. 
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' Church of the past’, to deny it ‘an act of surprising 
jintellectual audacity’, and Anglican theologians should 
give the doctrine more serious consideration. Moreover, 
| he is impressed by the form of the definition: ‘If one had 
sto define the Assumption, I believe that it would be 
shard to do it in a more satisfying way, since it really 
' affirms nothing more than the fact that the Blessed Mary 
jis already in the condition which will one day be that of 
lall the blessed, and implies no declaration on events 
| verifiable, in principle, in the material order.’ Yet, on 
| account of the silence of the first centuries, he would 
‘not say that it could be claimed as part of the deposit 
of faith whose rejection involved manifest heresy. For 
/one cannot pass easily from belief in the doctrine to 
accepting it as a dogma of faith, which forms part of the 
revealed deposit and must be accepted as a condition 
of salvation. He then develops the difficulties which 
this involves for him. 

To those who argue: ‘If everybody believes a truth, 
why not define it ?’ he answers: Before the definition, or 
if it had not been defined, a Catholic who disbelieved 
it would not incur any risk of damnation. After the 
definition, he would be damned. Why, then, take the 
terrible responsibility of making the definition ? Previous 
definitions were made because the heresies condemned 
were dangerous for salvation; they did not become 
dangerous for salvation because they were condemned. 
But it was not dangerous for salvation to refuse to believe 
in the Assumption, because multitudes of Christians have 
attained salvation without believing it. It is only the 
Church’s condemnation which produces the danger. 

We take this difficulty at once, for we fancy that it 
is felt by many Anglicans. It may well be a reason why 
the Holy Father himself was so cautious and took so long 
to decide to make the definition. It will be remembered 
that he asked the Catholic bishops of the world not only 
whether they considered the definition possible but also 
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whether it was expedient. Why did the vast majority 
of these pastors of souls, and the Pope himself, decide 
that it was ? 

It was certainly not felt to be, in Newman’s famous 
phrase, ‘a painful necessity’. The vast, happy crowd in 
St Peter’s square, and the millions of Catholics the 
world over who rejoiced because their Mother was 
being honoured, were not piteous, conscience-burdened 
sceptics, groaning that they would now be damned _ if 
they disbelieved the doctrine. They were happy because 
the Church was making them utterly sure that Christ’s 
Mother and theirs is body and soul with her Son in heaven. 
The Bull itself strikes this note of joy immediately, and 
contrasts it with the terrors and sorrows of our times. 
But, one may argue, this is not enough to justify the loss 
of one soul which an unnecessary definition might cause. 
It is not sufficient to answer that we do not happen to 
know of anyone who has left the Church through the 
definition, nor that to deny the doctrine—a denial 
already condemned in 1497 by the University of Paris 
as ‘rash, scandalous, opposed to common belief and 
tending to belittle the proper devotion of the Christian 
people’1—would probably have been, before the defini- 
tion, a grievous sin, though not formal heresy. The real 
point is that the honouring of our Lady is a thing most 
helpful to salvation, and that the definition, as the Bull 
says, is opposed to the most dangerous modern heresy 
of materialism, which, with the corruption of morals 
which arises from it, ‘threatens to drown the lights of 
virtue and to destroy men’s lives by the wars it arouses’. 
The definition proclaims the reward given to Mary, the 
Mother of the Mystical Body, which is an anticipation 
of our own resurrection. It is made, says the Bull, in the 
hope that, by meditating on the glorious example of 
Mary, we may be more and more persuaded how great 
is the value of men’s lives if given wholly to the will of 

1 Dubr, op. cit., pp. 69, 140. 
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jour Heavenly Father. It sets in clear light before our 
eyes to how high a goal our soul and body are destined. 
It should stir all the faithful to a more intense love for 
their heavenly Mother, and move the minds of those who 
glory in the name of Christian to share in the Mystical 
Body of Christ, and increase their love towards her who 
‘has a mother’s heart for all the members of that Body. 
‘It is therefore made for the glory of the Holy Trinity, 
the good of souls and the reunion of all Christians to the 
Church. We must not be troubled by the pathological, 
Protestant outlook which judges good things from their 
possible abuse. 

But Dr Mascall’s second difficulty is more fundamental. 
Can the Assumption be defined as an article of faith ? 
If so, it must be contained, as the Vatican Council 
declares, in the deposit of faith. It is worth remarking 
that the dogma comes at the end of nearly a hundred 
years’ theological work on its definability. This Dr 
Mascall disregards, only remarking that the theologians 
were more reserved than the bishops on the oppor- 
tuneness of a definition. Instead, he produces a difficulty 
from Pére Dublanchy’s article ‘Dogme’ in the Dictionnaire 
de Théologie Catholique. There a distinction is made, 
which we too find unsatisfactory, between a revelation 
said to be contained ‘partially explicitly’ in the deposit, 
and one contained “purely implicitly’. In the case of the 
latter, says Pére Dublanchy, there are no sufficient proofs 
in Scripture, tradition or practice that it is contained 
in revelation, but we are assured of this by a later 
definition. There you are, says Dr Mascall. You have 
reversed the order of proof. You are saying that something 
is in the deposit because it is defined. And he thinks 
the Assumption is the first absolutely clear case in which 
the Church has raised to the status of a dogma a doctrine 
contained purely implicitly in the deposit. 

We must say frankly that all this savours of logic- 
chopping. It is better to read the Bull and to consider 
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what it and Catholic theologians have to say about the 
reasons for the definability of the Assumption.! For ' 
Munificentissimus does not allow Pére Dublanchy’s . 
distinction or Dr Mascall’s dichotomy. It says emphatically: 
‘All these arguments and considerations of the Holy 
Fathers and theologians. rest upon Sacred Scripture as 
their ultimate foundation’. To indicate briefly how this 
can be may help to elucidate the problems for which 
Dr Mascall so courteously asks a solution. 

This is the task which Pére Congar undertakes in the 
third of these articles. He points out that what we are 
really concerned with is the implications of faith in the 
economy of salvation, and this involves what St Paul 
(Rom. xu, 6, Greek text), calls ‘the analogy of faith’, 
that is the relations between different affirmations of 
faith in virtue of which one can say or not say something 
on account of its agreement or disagreement with other 
affirmations. Munificentissimus, he notes, does not appeal 
to an extra-Scriptural oral tradition, but to the Faith 
of the Church, the Tradition, the living deposit, preserved 
by the Episcopal Body in succession to the Apostolic 
Body. (This is a ‘charisma’ of the Episcopal College 
which Dr Mascall seems never to envisage). Since the 
Church lives on this deposit, and presents it continually 
to men’s questioning, she can only preserve it by making 
it more explicit, thereby guarding the totality of its 
essential affirmations. In our case, the Church judges 
that one cannot hold the truth of this economy of death 
and resurrection, centred on the Incarnation of the Word 
in Mary’s womb, unless one affirms that ‘at the end of 
her earthly life, she was raised body and soul to heavenly 

lory’. 

The Bull appeals to Scripture, not saying that the 
Assumption is expressly contained there (though, surely, 
exegetes may still maintain this from Apoc. xu, 1)?, but 


1 Cf. for example, the work of Pére Jugie. 


2 As does Mgr H. F. Davis in his noteworthy article ‘The Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin’, in Scripture, April 1951. 
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that the arguments for it are ‘based’ on Scripture. This, 
Pere Congar holds, may be verified in two ways: first 
inasmuch as it belongs to the Body of Christ, animated 
by his Spirit, to tell us the full meaning intended by the 
Holy Spirit in the texts which he inspired ; secoad, in- 
asmuch as the correlation of various texts may require 
a further affirmation to bring out the full resulting sense. 
Here we have the analogy of faith. The place of the 
Mother of God in the redemptive economy is indicated, 
e.g. by Gen. mi, 15; Luke, 26 ff; John 1, 1-10; x1x, 25.1 
She is set, though a creature, beside the New Adam in 
the mystery of redemption and resurrection. She is not 
like any other member of the Mystical Body. First of 
mankind, whom she represents, she consented to and 
co-operated in his redemptive work. Hence there is in 
her Assumption an anticipation, an integrating, of that 
resurrection which will come to all his members. So 
Pere Congar. We should complete this by saying that 
her consent made possible the Redemption (and this is 
the doctrine of the second century Fathers, based on 
Scripture). Now Christ accomplished the Redemption 
by suffering and death. But the further consequence of 
sin, corruption, he did not take, because it did not help 
to save us. On the contrary, he saved us, as St Paul says, 
by his resurrection.” In that victory over death he 
associated the body and soul of his Immaculate Mother, 
who had consented that he should take flesh from her 
when he came to redeem us. 

Thus in an age which is forgetting the end of world 
history, when Christ, the universal Redeemer, will 
come in majesty to render to every man according to 
his works, the definition of the dogma of the Assumption 
raises our hearts to our Mother in heaven, and our hope 
to that eternal glory of soul and body which she already 
enjoys and we are called to share. 


1 For the latter texts Pére Congar cites Sir E. Hoskyns J.T.S., 1920, pp. 
10-18, and The Fourth Gospel, pp. 529 f. 
2 Cf. Mgr Davis, art. cit., p. 292. 
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ON A MISREADING OF 
ST BONAVENTURE’S 
DOCTRINE ON CREATION 


By DR G. H. TAVARD, A.A. 


philosophy sums up the Bonaventurian concept of. 

creation in the following way ; “The eternity of 
the world is impossible and God could not have created 
it from eternity: if it is created, then time necessarily 
had a beginning’ (p. 263). Similarly, according to Dr 
Hawkins, in his Sketch of Mediaeval Philosophy, p. 67, 
St Bonaventure ‘maintains that it can be established 
that all being is from God, and that, if thissis so, it 
follows very clearly that the world had a beginning’. (Italics 
mine throughout this article.) These two quotations 
are given as samples of what can be found in practically 
all books that touch upon the question: they but reproduce 
the usual way of understanding St Bonaventure’s doctrine 
on creation. It is, then, startling enough to contrast 
them with the following text of St Bonaventure himself: 
‘A divine action is to be considered from two points 
of view, either as taking place in God, or as achieving 
something outside. It follows that the will of God is 
the proximate and immediate cause of the production 
of things from the standpoint of the divine nature and 
intention and of the action that takes place in God; but 
not from the standpoint of its external achievement, 
unless it be at a freely chosen time. The divine will is both 
almighty and utterly free. Wherefore, although from all 
eternity it had decided to make the world, nevertheless 
it did not want the world to be made from all eternity, 
but only ‘‘in time’’. Hence, the world was made ‘‘in 
time’’, but the divine will had not changed. The result 


EF: COPLESTON’s recent volume on _ mediaeval 
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vegan, but the cause did not begin.’! It is logically to 
ve inferred therefrom that, had God wanted it so, he 
vould have created an eternal world. Yet St Bonaventure 
s commonly considered as holding the concept of an 
‘ternal world to be contradictory. There must be a 
»cint where his interpreters go astray. 

I am convinced that two mistakes are generally made 
bout St Bonaventure’s notion of creation ‘in time’. 


* * * 


The first mistake derives from a misunderstanding 
of a passage in the Breviloquium. The date attributed to 
3t Bonaventure’s Breviloquium, 1255-56, coincides with 
hat of his Disputed Questions, so that it is hardly possible 
hat his mind would have changed between the one 
work and the other. Now, on the question of creation, 
he Breviloquium runs thus: “The First Principle, as the 
eat of perfection, cannot but be unique. If it makes a 
world, since it cannot make it out of its own substance, 
t must needs make it out of nothing. And since pro- 
luction out of nothing implies that being follows non- 
veing from the point of view of what is made. . . the 
reaturely world must needs have been made “‘in time’’.’? 

A fatal error should now be avoided. We should not 
ead this text in a way which renders impossible its 
greement with the Disputed Questions on the Trinity: and 
hat would happen, were the Breviloquium interpreted 

1 ‘Actus divinus dupliciter accipitur, scilicet ut intra et ut efficiens aliquid 
xtra. Est igitur divina voluntas causa proxima et immediata rerum producen- 
arum ratione substantiae et dispositionis et actus intrinseci, sed non ratione 
fficientiae exterioris, nisi pro eo tempore pro quo vult. Et hoc habet divina voluntas, 
uia simul est omnipotentissima et liberrima; et ideo, licet ab aeterno voluerit 
roducere mundum, quia tamen non yoluit quod mundi productio esset ab aeterno 
d solum in tempore: hinc est quod in tempore produxit, nulla facta mutatione in 
oluntate, et incepit effectus, non incipiente cause.’ (Quaestio Disputata de 
rinitate, q. 6, a. I, ad 15.) if F 
2 ‘Quoniam igitur Primum Principium, in quo est status, non potest esse 
isi unum solum; si mundum producit, cum non possit ipsum producere de se 
so, necesse est quod producat de nihilo. Et quia productio ex nihilo ponit esse post 
on esse ex parte producti . . . necesse est quod creatura mundi sit producta ex tempore. 
srev., P. Il, chap. I, n. 3.) 
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as asserting the metaphysical necessity for creation to 
be temporal. Fortunately for the logic of St Bonaventure, 
the Breviloquium is not a book of philosophy at all. At 
it has been shown elsewhere,! it is a theological con- 
templation of the analogy of faith, all the articles of 
the Creed being brought into the light of the ‘Primum 
Principium’. Our quotation, then, is meant to present 
the production of the world ex tempore as an embodiment 
of the primacy of God. Its necesse est is not to be referred 
to a metaphysical necessity imposing itself upon God, 
but to the actual necessity which follows upon the free 
choice of God to express his primacy through a certain 
mode of creation, namely ex tempore. 
* * ES 
For those who are not immediately acquainted with 
St Bonaventure, the ‘locus classicus’ for his doctrine on 
philosophical matters is M. Gilson’s La Philesophie de 
saint Bonaventure. M. Gilson’s chapter on creation, which 
analyses mainly the Commentary on the Sentences, is not, 
however, free from inconsistency. 
On the notion of creation, the Commentary has the 

following questions : 
Bho apd ep. sat sr eciaer 

‘Utrum res habent principium causale’. 
Based ig pe sheen caer 

‘Utrum mundus productus sit ab aeterno an ex 

tempore’. 
Bk 2, dike Pp. gl geke woe e ae: 

‘Utrum res productae sint in esse a pluribus 

principiis’. 
Blode dh 1 pate wierd 22 

‘Utrum Primum Principium produxerit omnia seipso 

an mediante alio’. 
BRC los Dantes dante 

‘Utrum creatio mutationem dicat.’ 


1 CE. ‘La Théologie d’aprés le Bréviloque de saint Bonaventure’, Année 
Théologique, 1949, N. 2-3, pp. 201-14, especially p. 212. 
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‘Utrum creatio dicat medium inter Creatorem et 
| creaturam’. 
These titles sufficiently point out that St Bonaventure 
s interested mainly in the unique character of the 
Creator. The problem of creation ‘in time’ is secondary ; 
ind its solution hinges upon a special interpretation of 
he traditional expression creatio ex nihilo. 

When, in a. 3, q. 1, St Bonaventure asks: ‘Does 
reation imply a mutation?’ he has in mind the historical 
reation, which, as he knows by faith, is ex nihilo. This 
1e understands as an ‘ontological movement’ characterized 
»y the absence of a first term. ‘Becoming out of nothing 
—ex nihilo—implies that being follows nothing and, 
hus, follows non-being. Therefore, what now is possesses 
eing in a certain way in which it did not possess it 
efore. Accordingly, a mutation—that is, a beginning— 
s implied by a production out of nothing.’! Thus 
mderstood, creation ex nihilo entails a beginning. 

It seems to me that, when St Bonaventure reaches 
his conclusion, he does not mistake chronological for 
mtological succession. He teaches unequivocally that 
reation is a real mutation into being, which is alone of 
ts kind, as it excludes movement and knows of no first 
erm.2 There is no first term because it is ex nihilo; and 
eing is not reached at the outcome of a movement, 
or movement would already be being. None the less, if 
he mutation is real, its ‘second’ term cannot have always 
een. Hence, beginning is connoted by the actuality of 
he mutation and, accordingly, by the phrase ex nihilo, 
vhich, to St Bonaventure’s mind, expresses that actuality. 

1 ‘Fieri ex nihilo habet esse post nihil, et ita post non esse : ergo aliquo 
nodo se habet nunc, quo non se habebat prius; et ideo necessario mutatio 
onitur per productionem de nihilo, vel inceptio’ (a. 3, q. 1, ad 7). 
-2‘Mutatio . . . quae habet tantum extremum ens’ (Comm. Sent., Bk 2, d. 1, 
. I, a. 3, gq. 2, ad 4); ‘supernaturalis mutatio’ (id., q, 1. ad 4-6). ; 

3 St Thomas attributes a similar meaning to ex nihilo, which he equates with 


post nihilum, secundum quod nos intelligimus per nomen creationis’ (Summa, 
, q. 46, a. 2, ad 2). 
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So far, there is no contradiction with the Disputed 
Questions, in which St Bonaventure did not mention the 
possibility of an eternal ‘creation’—a phrase which, if 
creation be ex nihilo, would be, according to the Com- 
mentary, self-contradictory—but of an eternal ‘production’, 
which could not be called creation ex nihilo. Nor is there: 
any discrepancy between this conclusion and a. 1, q. 2, 
where St Bonaventure rejects an eternal ‘production’ 
conceived as a creation ex nihilo.1 To substantiate his 
objection, he refers to the last ‘ad oppositum’, 
immediately preceding his solution. Precisely, the gist 
of it is: ‘It is impossible, for what has being after non- 
being, to have been from all eternity, since that is 
self-contradictory’ .? 

After that brief statement of his opinion, St Bonaventure 
examines three problems. He first notes that, granted 
the eternity of matter, excluded in fact by thesnotion of 
creation ex nihilo, it would be reasonable to hold its 
organization as a world to have been eternal ; then he 
mentions that the opposite, namely, eternal matter with 
organization ‘ex tempore’, could hardly be conceived; 
finally, he comes to the historical question of Aristotle’s 
position. Did the Philosopher attribute no beginning 
to the world, or did he only teach that it did not begin 
of its own movement ? Bonaventure does not know: if 
Aristotle held the latter opinion, he was right and some o! 
his arguments (presented as arg. 1 to 5) can be accepted ir 
this sense; but if he held the former, he was wrong, and 
several arguments (arg. a to f) show it. St Bonaventure 
brings his ‘solutio’ to a close by pointing out that several 
Aristotelian dilemmas trace their origin to Aristotle’s 
lack of precision on the fundamental notion of creation. 


* * * 


1‘Ponere mundum aeternum esse, sive aeternaliter productum, ponend 
res omnes ex nihilo productas’, is a formula he does not admit. 


2 ‘Impossibile est, quod habet esse post non esse habere esse aeternum 
quoniam hic est implicatio contradictionis’ (a. 1, q. 2, arg. f). 
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|The second mistake commonly made concerning St 
onaventure’s thought consists in assuming that the 
=veral reasons mentioned (‘pluribus rationibus ostensum 
st supra’) have a binding force to his mind. As M. 
rilson remarked, these are Aristotelian arguments (op. 
it., 2nd ed., p. 155): whence St Bonaventure is sup- 
osed to have argued from Aristotle’s principles against 
ristotle’s conclusion; and when St Thomas adopts a 
ifferent position, we are told that he takes care to 
efute all the arguments of St Bonaventure (id., p. 157, 
. 1). We shall see, further on, St Thomas’s attitude 
owards St Bonaventure’s interpretation of the phrase 
x nihilo. As for the other arguments, they are indeed 
isproved by St Thomas (Summa, I, q. 46, a. 2, ad 6; 
d 7; ad 8); but they are not St Bonaventure’s. 

M. Gilson insists rightly on what he calls “the central 
nd decisive argument’ of St Bonaventure, viz., his 
iterpretation of ex nihilo; but he lingers much longer 
n five other arguments which, curiously enough, 
re not in St Bonaventure’s ‘solutio’. These are: the 
npossibility of adding to an infinity (arg. a), the im- 
ossibility of having an order with an infinity (arg. b), 
ne impossibility of reaching through an infinity (arg. c), 
he impossibility for a finite intelligence to understand 
n infinity (arg. d), the impossibility for an infinity of 
eings to coexist (arg. e). Finally, arg. f, already men- 
ioned, is amalgamated by M. Gilson with the ‘central 
rgument’. 

A question of St Bonaventure’s Commentary on the 
entences is composed as follows. First come two or 
hree series of arguments backing two or three different 
nswers to the problems; then, St Bonaventure explains 
nd justifies his own solution; finally, he refutes a number 
f the arguments given in the first place, usually the 
eries opposed to his own opinion. A detailed study of 
he Commentary shows, however, that the several series 
f arguments which open the question have been put 
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there for their documentary value: they form the ‘status 
questionis’ of our manuals. From the fact that one series 
seems favourable to Bonaventure’s solution, it does not 
follow that its arguments are endorsed by St Bonaventure 
himself. The great Quaracchi edition of his works callec 
that series ‘fundamenta’; since this expression seems tc 
prejudge its value, the smaller Quaracchi edition calls 
it ‘sed contra’ or ‘ad oppositum’. In all fairness, one 
should consider its contents as St Bonaventure’s owm 
arguments only provided that they are taken up in the 
course of his solution or in his refutation of objections. 

Now, as regards our particular question, arg. f is 
taken up, ‘sicut ultima ratio probat’. As for arg. a to e, 
they are mentioned in dealing with Aristotle’s position, 
‘sicut pluribus rationibus ostensum est supra’. Shall we, 
following M. Gilson, attribute them to St Bonaventure: 
If we do, they will be contradicted by the Seraphic 
Doctor himself in his Disputed Questions de Trinitate. Can 
we, then, detect some sign that St Bonaventure does 
not sponsor them? 

Two elements are, I think, noteworthy. In the first 
place, there is a difference of terms, ‘probat’ being 
more binding than ‘ostensum est’: after all, we can 
‘point out’ something with arguments which do not 
‘prove’ it. In the second place, their contexts are utterly 
different. Arg. f backs St Bonaventure’s own solution, 
whereas arg. a to e are only mentioned in connexion 
with a historical problem: some of Aristotle’s arguments 
(1 to 5) are favourable to one of his possible positions, 
some other principles of his (a to e) are against the 
second of his possible positions. In the logic of St Bona- 
venture’s answer, his own use of those arguments doe: 
not go farther than that. By ‘manifeste erravit, sicul 
pluribus rationibus ostensum est supra’, we understanc 
that there is an obvious error: the eternity of the worlc 
asserted as a fact, and that this error is opposed by some 
previous arguments. On the value of these, St Bonaventure 
says nothing. 
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To sum up. St Bonaventure admits the metaphysical 
yossibility of an eternal ‘production’ of things and, 
ccordingly, of an eternal world; but, to his mind, 
uch a world could not be said to be created ex nihilo.1 
Sreation ex nihilo is one mode of production of things 
yy God, which is more in harmony with our grasp of 
yod’s primacy, but was freely chosen. 

If we do not use St Bonaventure’s vocabulary and thus 
all creation any kind of production of things by God, 
ve should say that a creation ‘in time’ and an eternal 
reation would have a different metaphysical structure. 
uch as it is, i.e., ex nihilo, creation could not have been 
ternal ; for eternal creation would exclude a first moment, 
vhereas the expression ex nihilo precisely supposes one. 
n the Bonaventurian view, the initial instant of time 
rovides the so-called ‘second’ term of a mutation which 
s deprived of a first term. On the contrary, in the 
pothesis of eternal creation, time would undergo a 
constant succession of two-term mutations and there 
vould never have been a moment when it was ex nihilo. 
‘ternal motion and real mutation ex nihilo exclude one 
nother. With an eternal world, creation would be 
educed to a relation to God, while creation ‘in time’ 
mtails, furthermore, a mutation ex nihilo.? 

* * * 

The foregoing exegesis of St Bonaventure’s thought 
hrows light upon the Thomistic approach to the problem 
f creation. It is significant—though occasionally over- 
ooked—that, whatever he will say, eventually, of the 
neaning of ex nihilo, St Thomas in the Summa begins by 
ssuming that the notion of mutation can be applied to 
reation. As he takes care to explain, creation, considered 
s a mutation, has only a ‘second’ term (‘terminus ad 
jem’, I, q.45,a. 1, ad 2), and ex nihilo is to be understood 


1In his Collationes in Hexaémeron (1273), St Bonaventure’s position is un- 
hanged; ‘In hoc conveniunt sapientes, quod non possit aliquid fieri de nihilo, 
t sic ab aeterno’ (In Hex., Coll. IV, n. 13). 

2 On creation as a relation, cf. Comm. Sent., Bk 2, d. 1, p. 1, a. 3, q. 2. 
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of an ontological order, not of a material causality (id., 
ad 3). So far, it seems to me, St Thomas and St Bonaventure 
are treading the same path. But the former parts from 
the Seraphic Doctor by adding a proviso: such a mutation 
is merely ‘logical’.1 We spontaneously adopt that notion 
to express creation, but, in itself, creation is nothing 
but a relation to God (I, q. 45, a. 2, ad 2; ad 3). There- 
upon, St Thomas distinguishes two meanings of ex nihilo: 
the Christian meaning, equivalent to post nihilum, and the 
philosophical one, non de aliquo (I, q. 46, a. 2, ad 2). 

The turning point of his position consists in driving 
the Bonaventurian view of ex nihilo out of the realm o! 
reality: in so far as creation is a mutation, it is only a 
mutation ‘of reason’. St Thomas is aware, as a Christian, 
that such a view is an expression of the reality.? He 
none the less refuses to admit the actuality of the mutation : 
in itself, creation is a relation, neither more nor less. 
Whence, whether one had in mind a—purely logical— 
mutation, or one only denies any antecedent to creation, 
the term ex nihilo may be applied to the hypothesis of 
eternal creation. 

Having thus cleared the philosophers, as against St 
Bonaventure, of the accusation of self-contradiction, St 
Thomas is all the freer to assert the supernatural charactei 
of his belief that the world began; and he refutes one by 
one the main objections against the possibility of eternal 
creation (I, q. 46, a. 2). 

* * * 


The pros and cons concerning this question are wel 
exposed by Fr Copleston (op. cit., pp. 263-65 anc 
366-67). It is done in the form of a supposed discussior 
or controversy between the Seraphic and the Angelic 
Doctors and, thus, the resulting picture is, historically 


a ‘Non est mutatio nisi secundum modum intelligendi tantum’ (I, q. 45, a 
ad 2). 


%* . . . secundum quod nos intelligimus per nomen creationis’ (I, q. 46 
a. 2, ad 2). 
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out of focus. In spite of that, the vindication of the 
possibility of an eternal world, as made by St Thomas, 
is well set out. In itself, the Thomistic position seems, 
indeed, unimpeachable: its keystone resides in the idea 
that an ‘infinite’ number of days is not contradictory. 
There is no contradiction in saying that each definite 
quantity of days, supposedly counted by an observer, is 
finite and yet that another finite quantity can endlessly 
be added to it: the sum-total is ‘infinite’, in the sense 
that there is no end to the counting. Each time the 
observer reviews how many days he has counted so far, 
he formulates a definite, limited number; but he has 
never finished adding up. 

The objection may be shifted from the plane of 
abstraction to that of actuality. An ‘infinite’ number of 
days would not coexist in any case, since days succeed 
one another and the correspondingly ‘infinite’ number 
would remain an abstraction. But what of an ‘infinite’ 
multitude of souls existing at the same time? In the 
Summa (I, gq. 7, a. 3; a. 4), St Thomas holds it to be 
impossible; for an existing multitude must correspond 
to a number, and a number, resulting from the addition 
of a unity to itself, is finite like that unity. But, as Fr 
Sertillanges hints (L’Idée de Création et ses Retentissements en 
Philosophie, pp. 35-6), why should a number necessarily 
be finite? All numbers we know of are; but there is no 
contradiction, he suggests, in admitting the possibility 
of an actual number which could not be counted. 
Perhaps there are two classes of numbers: the finite 
numbers, and an ‘infinite’ number, alone of its kind, of 
which we have no experience. Logically, it seems, the 
suggestion is safe and it cannot _be impugned by any 
datum within experience. 

* * * 


1In some passages of his works, St Thomas appears to be hesitant on the 
ossibility or impossibility of an ‘infinite’ multitude (cf. Copleston, op. cit., 
jp. 267-68). 
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The Thomistic position, with the preceding remark, 
provides a legitimate simplification of the Bonaventurian: 
doctrine. Whether the world be eternal or temporal, the: 
notion of creation ex nihilo can be applied to it, since: 
philosophical analysis does not conclude from that notion: 
to more than a mutation ‘of reason’. Yet more may be: 
said on this question. For, whatever a mere philosopher: 
may know of it, we are living in a world which did: 
begin ‘in time’. Is it illogical to hold that such a circum-. 
stance entails a real mutation? By mutation into being: 
(‘mutatio ad. esse’, Comm. Sent., Bk 2, d. 1, p. 1, asdgg 
q. 1), St Bonaventure designated the initial instance of 
time, considered as ‘second’ term of a mutation which 
has no first term. By ‘merely logical’ mutation, St Thomas 
meant a logical relation of being to non-being, whereby 
one spontaneously expresses creation in terms of 
succession. I yenture to suggest that the two ideas do 
not exclude one another. Whenever there is an initial 
instant, the Bonaventurian view obtains; and since, in 
fact, creation began ‘ab initio temporis’,! it implies a 
‘real mutation. But this does not come within the ken of 
philosophical analysis, unaware as philosophy is of the 
beginning of this world. Should one wonder what reality 
a mutation can have, when both its ‘first’ term and the 
motion towards its ‘second’ term are precluded from 
existence, I would fall back upon the fact that we have 
no experience of such a kind of mutation, any more 
than we have an experience of creation. Our limited 
field of natural knowledge, in any case, cannot rule out 
the idea of a transcendent kind of mutation, realized 
precisely in creation and nowhere else. Thus, I should 
think that the following points are all needed to unfold 
the objective nature of the creation of the present world: 
(a) creation is a relation to God: (b) it is spontaneously 
expressed in terms of ‘logical’ mutation into being; 


1 The expression is used by the IV Council of Lateran (Denzinger, n. 428) 
and the Council of the Vatican (id., n. 1783). 
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¢) furthermore, though reason alone cannot reach so 
ar, it implies a real mutation, which took place at the 
nitial instant of time.! With an eternal creation, such a 
mutation would not be real; in the case of the present 
world, it is a fact. 

Let us proceed a step further. We may query whether 
the present world could have been created ab aeterno 
without, so to speak, losing its meaning. I find it significant 
that Sertillanges, who attempts to mitigate the traditional 
sense of creation ‘ab initio temporis’, insists upon the 
prospect of an illimited future (op. cit., pp. 18-19): the 
fact that the world will have no end is interpreted as a 
sign that it may have had no beginning. But is it so sure 
that the world will have no end? That it will not be 
reduced to nothingness is granted; but the doctrine of 
an. eschatological transfiguration of the world implies 
that the present kind of temporal duration will come 
to an end. Man is meant to prepare for the advent of a ‘next 
world’. His history is propaedeutic and tends to a con- 
summation that shall certainly take place: an end will 
then befall the present time-series. Now, history implies 
development, and development supposes a starting-point. 
Moral and spiritual progress—as is the progress of man 
—cannot originate in an ‘infinite’ scale of degrees of 
imperfection. Accordingly, the spiritual development of 
man and, therefore, the whole human race, must have a 
beginning. Man’s connexion with the cosmos, moreover, 
seems to be close enough to put that starting-point 
further back than the creation of the first man. The story 
of Adam opens on the first day of Genesis, before his 
own creation, and that prehistory is already spiritual in 
intention. Is not this because the whole system of con- 
tingent being had to begin, if it was to prepare the advent 
of man, as man was to prepare a still higher advent? A 
world growing towards man, himself tending to an- 


1In this view, the creation of a soul would be a real mutation into being; 
it is the initial moment of a spiritual duration. 
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eschatological renovation of all, must commence at an 
initial point. 

I would, then, tentatively suggest that the notion of 
history, with which we are more familiar than the 
medieval Doctors were, should bring about a change 
of focus in our reflexion upon creation. For a Thomist 
talking philosophy, the beginning of creation is not 
particularly interesting, since it evades a merely philo- 
sophical method. Sertillanges went as far as to say, “The 
idea of a beginning in time . . . raises only a question 
of fact which is irrelevant to the religious life’ (op. cit.., 
p- 7). Yet no choice of God’s is meaningless. After all 
has been said—and rightly so—on the non-contradiction 
of eternal creation, it may be that the beginning of this 
world foretells the supernatural destiny of mankind: 
the world had to begin, if it was to bear the adopted sons 
of God. re 
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By DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 


T* article is not going to be another complaint 


about the development of scholastic moral theology 
into a distinct science preoccupied with casuistry 
and emphasizing the vices rather than the virtues. Its 
purpose is to suggest that the foundations of moral 
theology deserve a closer scrutiny in certain respects 
than they commonly receive, to indicate some objections 
which arise in the minds of enquirers but which, for 
one reason or another, seldom get into print, and to 
provoke more competent persons to discuss them. 
To set the stage for the difficulties which I have in 
mind it will be convenient to begin with the ,‘principle 
of double effect’—the principle, that is to say, whereby 
we may do an action which is expected to produce 
some deplorable result provided that this is the indirect 
result of the action, not the object which we will as 
its immediate effect. An example commonly taken is 
that of the publican who is serving a local magnate over 
the counter. He may be pretty sure that one more gin 
will be disastrous—he knows the magnate’s capacity 
and can make a good estimate of the sort of scandal 
(let us say) which is going to occur. He feels that he 
ought to be obstructive. But the magnate does not 
know his capacity, will take the publican’s charity amiss 
and will perhaps arrange for his licence to be removed. 
The publican, we should say, has his business to consider ; 
it is not his fault if the magnate gets drunk—he may go 
on serving gins. 
But it is in a sense his fault if the magnate gets drunk, 
If I see a child starting to run across the street with a 
vehicle bearing down on him and if I fail to pull him 
back when I could easily do so, then I am in a true sense 
responsible for his death. The publican has a certain 
responsibility for the magnate’s drunkenness. But it is 
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a responsibility which in the circumstances he is justified 
in incurring. To give a man a drink, we should go on 
to say, is in itself a good action, and that is all that the 
publican is directly doing. He does not intend to make 
the man drunk—he is pretty sure that he will get drunk, 
but the reason why he. serves him is simply to receive 
from him a sum of money in legitimate exchange and 
to avoid the unpleasant consequences of refusing him. 
All this, so far, is surely common sense. We usually sum 
it up by saying that an action which is good in itself 
it permissible even if its foreseen consequences are bad, 
provided that they are compensated by a sufficient 
reason. We may do good even if evil comes of it, 
although we may never do evil that good may come. And 
that brings us to the first difficulty. 

Consider the established conclusion that craniotomy 
is unlawful, even in a case in which both the mother 
and the child would otherwise die. To kill the child 
at once so that the mother’s life might be saved would 
be doing evil that good might come. An action which 
has the taking of innocent life for its immediate end or 
effect (its ‘formal object’, in technical language) is 
wrong in itself and always forbidden. Someone will 
say: “But if the purpose of the prohibition is to save 
innocent life, surely we should be justified in making 
an exception here ? For otherwise the moral law would 
seem to be defeating its own ends.’ But we must answer 
that the moral law is absolute. It is not a question of 
estimating the consequences of your action, weighing 
the bad against the good: murder is intrinsically wrong. 

The theological position is perfectly clear: God’s law 
as declared to us by his Church is that we must never 
take innocent life—and we may not appeal away from 
this to God’s supposed purposes. The difficulty is to 
explain what is meant by ‘intrinsically wrong’. Obviously 
no physical action can be wrong in itself; it receives 
its moral quality from its “formal object’ (let us call 
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his its ‘objective morality’) and from the agent’s 
ntention (‘subjective morality’) and also from the 
circumstances in particular cases. To remove other 
seople’s property is objectively wrong (if I do it con- 
ciously and deliberately, it is also subjectively wrong, 
. sin). Its objective wrongness lies in the disorder which 
t causes. That is why it is forbidden. And it is agreed 
hat I may remove somebody else’s superfluous food 
when I am starving—that is not stealing. It might seem, 
hen, that to say that certain carefully delimited classes 
of actions are intrinsically wrong is to say that they 
we always forbidden because never justified by their 
consequences. But the moral theologian will rightly reject 
hat appeal to consequences. Although there are exceptions 
© the general principles that you must not kill, take 
way other people’s property and tell untruths, exceptions 
made in view of the consequences of not doing so in 
articular circumstances, nevertheless, the moral 
heologians tell us, there are no exceptions to the moral 
aws against murder, stealing and lying because these 
hings are wrong in themselves, that is by reason of the 
nds to which they are immediately directed. In these 
vases there is no right of appeal to consequences, that 
s, to indirect results. I may kill in self-defence, and I 
may tell an untruth (so, at least, some theologians 
vould say) so as not to break the seal of the confessional, 
put I must not commit murder or use contraceptives 
sven if by doing so I could prevent a World-War. It is 
he ‘formal object’ of such actions and nothing else 
vhich determines their objective morality. All this is 
yeyond dispute. But we are still entitled to ask: Can 
ve not explain the existence of these laws by an appeal 
© consequences—not the consequences of doing this 
ction or that but the consequences which would follow 
f they did not exist ? 

What we might expect the theologians to say, in fact, 
s that the necessary absoluteness of the moral law and 
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the intrinsic wrongness of certain actions are really, 
the same thing—in other words, that there must be a: 
drawing of lines which may not be traversed. It is the. 
very nature of law to be absolute. And the only way in: 
which human society can be effectively directed to its: 
end is by establishing these absolute norms of conduct. . 
It results in ‘hard cases’—but if we were left without! 
the guidance of these absolute norms there would be: 
chaos. Allow craniotomy, and you will find that the 
principles of thought which have led you to do so will 
lead you to allow euthanasia—and so on. To put it 
crudely, if God had left it to our unaided reasons to 
decide these matters, it would not have paid. It is in 
the interests of his creatures that they are obliged by 
these laws. Murder, we should now say, is always wrong 
because it is absolutely forbidden, but it is in the nature 
of things that it should be absolutely forbidden. 

But the moral theologian does not explain intrinsic 
wrongness in that sort of way. He does say that what is 
intrinsically wrong is against reason—it produces an 
immediate disorder. But the point is that circumstances 
arise in which the alternative appears to be a worse 
disorder. To this the theologian might perhaps reply 
that there can be no worse disorder than that of 
offending God. This is quite true, but it is off the present 
point. For the question which we are asking is: why 
does a certain class of actions always offend God ? The 
moral theologian may now say that we cannot claim to 
know the answer. God has revealed that such actions 
do always offend him and we must be content with that. 
Perhaps we must. But in that case it would seem better 
to say so at the outset and to avoid any appearance of a 
rational argument. 

Let us return to the case of craniotomy and contrast 
it with that of giving medicine to the mother when it 
will result, so far as we can tell, in the death of the child. 
In that case an improvement in the mother’s condition 
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the ‘formal object’, and the death of the child is an 
idirect consequence. Therefore the medicine may be 
iven. There is certainly a real difference between the 
wo cases, but we should recognize that it may appear 
ymewhat artificial. Our opponents will suggest that it 
| really based on sentiment, on a natural repugnance 
) seeing the child killed, to causing its death in a direct 
nd violent manner, the administering of the medicine 
eing less repugnant for the purely accidental reason 
vat the child’s death results from it in a less obvious 
nd apparently natural manner. And there are other 
ifficult cases. Let us suppose (it is an extreme case, 
ut not impossible) that an engine-driver has to choose 
etween running over a child and being run into by an 
xpress behind him. Is he to take one life or to allow 
wany to be lost ? It may be argued that he will not be 
irectly taking life, only pursuing his duty of driving 
1e train. He is in the same sort of position as the publican 
rith whom we started. He has no desire, ceteris paribus, 
» kill the child, and is not responsible for its presence. 
The doctor who wishes to save the mother’s life might 
y the same thing, but the cases are not parallel.) If we are 
) persuade the unbeliever that this is not quibbling, 
re must show him that the necessity of absolute norms 
arries with it the necessity of those dividing lines which, 
judged in isolation, may seem arbitrary. 

If the moral theologians gave more consideration to 
ris kind of difficulty, they would perhaps be more 
clined to appeal in explanation to the consequences 
f the non-existence of such laws as the law against murder. 
et us take another case. You might observe a small 
hild about to tamper with machinery in a way which 
ould cause the death of a great many persons, but 
ou would not be justified in firing a pistol at his head even 
that were the only way of stopping him. It seems 
atural to say in explanation of this: ‘unless the in- 
olability of innocent life is preserved intact . . . But 
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the theologians seem unwilling to take that line. Perhaps 
they feel that it is reducing morality to a risky theory 
of divine utilitarianism. And, again, perhaps they are 
right. But it would be a good thing if they made thein 
position clearer. 

In any case we have. been considering morality so far 
only with respect to absolute prohibitions. And before 
we pass on to other difficulties, it may be useful to say, 
something about the relations between ‘subjective’ anc 
‘objective’ morality. Normally they go together. Murder 
is objectively wrong and at the same time a sin except 
in cases of invincible ignorance. But there are suck 
cases. And so we may be inclined to say that ‘after al! 
in the end it is only the intention which matters’. Al 
that really matters in our lives is that we should be 
‘aiming at’ God. Nevertheless we must intend what we 
believe (at least) to be objectively right. For objective 
rightness refers to those conditions in which man’s 
development, his ‘aiming at’ God, is designed to take 
place. We cannot ‘aim at’ God without willing the 
accomplishment of his plan for all men. Actions whick 
militate against that plan, even when they happen te 
be ‘subjectively’ right, militate against the ‘aiming at 
God (not only that of others, but also, it may be, that 
of the agent) by an interference with the nature of things. 
hindering human development, making things mor 
difficult, bringing about temptations which would noi 
otherwise exist. It is therefore a duty to be as clear a: 
we can about objective morality and not to take refugs 
in an unenlightened piety. 

The other difficulties arise in connexion with the 
distinction of sins into mortal and venial. The philosophe: 
unversed in theology might suppose that this is simph 
a distinction between any deliberate refusal to obe 
God’s law on the one hand and any lesser declensiot 
from it on the other. But the moral theologian wil 
tell him that lying, for example, is in itself a venial sir 
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the sense that you may lie with complete deliberation 
thout incurring the supreme penalty, whereas any sin 
sexto is a mortal sin, provided only that you are fully 
nscious of what you are doing and not in any abnormal 
jchological condition. He will appeal to revelation: 
- are told by Scripture that certain sins exclude from 
d’s Kingdom; we are not told this about others. 
e philosopher will ask whether this is an appeal to 
extrinsic sanction—that is, to a declaration on God’s 
rt that certain sins (and not others) will in fact be 
ited by the supreme penalty, although this consequence 
y not be of itself inevitable. And he will ask whether 
sh a sanction is not arbitrary. 
The theologian will agree that no sanctions are arbitrary 
d will point to a difference in malice between sins 
lying on the one hand and sins of murder or de sexto 
the other. The philosopher, at this stage, may not be 
nvinced of it. He may suspect that the difference is 
ly apparent. For what is meant here by a sin of lying 
not something which a man is “swept into’, as we say, 
t a piece of deliberate deceit, known to be an instance 
a class of action which is absolutely forbidden, not a 
se which has any dubious features about it (such a 
se of ‘pure lying’, where no doubt about the application 
the law arises and no plausible excuse can confuse 
= conscience, might well prove to be something of a 
‘ity, especially where people are brought up on the 
ctrine that lying is of its nature a venial sin). But, even 
this distinction in malice were admitted as a puzzling 
t inevitable common-sense conclusion, the philosopher 
I] still say that the chief difficulty remains. If God can 
rdon one deliberate breach of the law, why should 
not pardon all such breaches ? The fact that some 
ch breaches are more serious in particular respects 
es not seem relevant. So far as our relations with God 
> concerned, all fully deliberate breaches seem simply 
astrous. Either all rejections of God send sinners to 
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hell, or none of them. It is the rejection itself whic 
matters here, not any specially spectacular circumstance 
which make it peculiarly abhorrent. 

The choice for the theologian may now seem to li 
between taking refuge into a mystery and trying to mak 
out that there is an extrinsic sanction which is yet nc 
arbitrary. Taking the first line, he might say that ther 
must be two sorts of deliberate disobedience, only on 
of which constitutes a rejection of God, because revelatio 
tells us this, and that it is obscure because it is a matte 
of our relations with God which are always and necessaril 
obscure. Taking the second line, he could, I suppose 
suggest (although I am not aware that it has ever bee 
suggested) that it is somehow in the interests of th 
human race for the supreme sanction to be attached t 
certain classes of sins. But this is a very difficult, if nc 
paradoxical, position. a 

So the philosopher may perhaps be excused for wonder 
ing whether the appeal to revelation has been wholl 
justified. Do the Scriptural texts contain all th 
implications which are claimed for them by the mor: 
theologian? Is this distinction between classes of actio: 
into mortal and venial part of the ordinary magisteriu 
of the Church or is it only a common opinion of th 
theologians ? To this it may be answered, fairly enougi 
that it would be at the very least temerarious to doul 
it ; we may certainly say without qualification that it 
a part of Catholic teaching. But it might still be possib 
to urge that the distinction, as established by this teachin; 
is of a rough-and-ready kind, concerned, for exampl 
with what we may call ‘casual’ or excusable lies | 
opposed to what we have called ‘pure lying’. And aft 
all it does not follow of itself from a statement th 
some sins exclude from God’s Kingdom that no othe 
do. Or could we interpret such statements in a le 
strict way to mean only that such sins, in particula 
lead us (not send us) to hell ? 
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To elucidate the bearing of that last suggestion, we 
ust consider more closely what ‘mortal sin’ means. 
ortal sin, we are told, means the death of the soul; 
we die unrepentant after committing mortal sin, then 
e lose our souls. But the ‘death of the soul’ is not the 
sing of it. Until the death of the body, it is still possible 
ir us to repent; we are still able to hear God’s voice, 
» receive his grace. We must not think, then, of mortal 
n as causing an absolute breakdown of relations between 
urselves and God. It deprives us of grace, and without 
ace we cannot be pleasing to God. We have indeed 
st supernatural life, but not necessarily for ever. Now 
1e mention of mortal sin tends to bring up the picture 
‘the young man who decides to miss Mass one Sunday 
id is immediately run over by a bus. That is the great 
pint about mortal sin, we are in the habit of saying: 
you die without repenting of it, your soul is lost. And 
e take pains to show that this is quite fair. Some end 
ust be appointed for our time of trial. There is no 
1estion of the young man’s being ‘caught napping’. 
e did reject God, if it was a mortal sin; if he had been 
st ‘carried away’ by the prospect of golf, there would 
we been no full advertence, no mortal sin—we may 
ippose that he had been ‘working up to it’ for a good 
hile. We may hopefully quote ‘between the stirrup 
id the ground . . . ’ And so on. But we have been 
suming all through the present discussion that the loss 
the soul is, or at least may be, in such cases, an auto- 
atic consequence of the death of the body. And it is 
st this assumption which has been called in question 
; a number of theologians of our own day with far- 
aching consequences for our present question. 
Two years ago the opinion of the Spanish theologian, 
-Manya, was mentioned in this REview!, according to 
hich ‘until the hour of death mortal sin is only a remote 
sposition for incurring eternal punishment’: all depends 


1 Commentary, Summer, 1949, Pp. 357- 
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upon the attitude adopted by the soul when at the momen: 
of its separation from the body it receives ‘new light’ 
Last spring there was an account in the same place ox 
an article by P. Glorieux in Meélanges de Science Religieus: 
for the preceding November, which suggested that the 
moment of death belongs to the Status Viae (the time o; 
merit) and that the soul then makes its choice in regarc 
to its last end in full clarity, “freed from its passions ano 
sensible appetites’ although not freed from ‘tenaciou: 
attitudes . . . contracted in the past’. “Thus’, the accoun: 
proceeded, ‘the dispositions which we bring to the how 
of death do not automatically decide our fate, but they 
provide the conditions, more or less favourable oi 
unfavourable, for our choice.’! Here we may add « 
reference to P. Mersch’s posthumous work La Théologi 
du Corps Mystique? : P. Mersch points out that theorie: 
of ‘special illumination’ at the hour of death*have beer 
frowned upon because they seem to encourage pre 
sumption (such illumination being of a kind whicl 
makes everyone ‘practically certain of reaching heaven’ 
whatever the character of his previous life), an 
distinguishes them sharply from his own theory accordin; 
to which death is an act of the soul passing to it 
‘definitive stage’, ‘an act which is conscious and free’ 

What seems to emerge is that until the moment o 
death an absolute, definitive rejection of God is impossible 
whatever sort of sins we commit; we may do our worst 
we may deliberately disobey God’s absolute laws, bu 
we are not in a position to reject him utterly until w 
receive ‘full clarity’. (We are supposing that damnation 
must result from such rejection and cannot otherwis 
result.) If we do our worst, we shall have put ourselve 
in the worst possible position for coping with tha 
supreme situation. It may be roughly indicated, perhaps 

1 Commentary, Spring 1950, p. 253. 

2 Descleé de Brouwer, 1946, Vol. I, pp. 314-17. The passage contaiz 


references to several other writers who have reached the same gener. 
conclusion that there is always a choice at the moment of death. 
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y saying that our spiritual capital is almost exhausted: 
e shall find it very hard to ‘make the grade’. Thus 
ere is no excuse for dangerous presumption. On the 
trary we realize more profoundly than before that 
ar whole lives are preparing us for the final encounter. 
nd it remains true that unless we repent of our sins 
€ cannot escape hell for, if we have done our worst, 
e cannot choose God unless through the reorientation 
F our wills. Need we interpret the Scriptural texts to 
ean more than that ? 

It seems as though the philosopher might come to 
rms with the theologian on some such basis. He will 
ot be unwilling to allow a distinction between two 
ifferent kinds of rebellion against God if one kind 
cludes all sins which are committed before the moment 
fF death and the other is confined to that moment itself. 
he has been thus led to accept the general principle 
at there can be a deliberate rebellion against God 
hich is not at the same time a definitive rejection of 
im, he may go on to admit that we may distinguish the 
alice of one class of such non-definitive rebellions 
om the malice of an other; in this fresh context he 
ill not have the same difficulty in allowing that there 
a real difference between a sin of “pure lying’ and a 
n of murder (about sins de sexto he may be more 
oubtful, but open to conviction)—the former makes 
less fundamental attack on the nature of things. As 
e theologian would say, there is a difference in malice, 
ised upon a difference between “formal objects’, which 
its these sins into different categories. 

But there must be one more round in this debate 
sfore we have done with it. The theologian is not likely 
» admit that he has lost any points. He will probably 
y that this theory about death may be all very well, 
it must not be employed to evacuate doctrine about 
ortal sin: it remains that some sins (and not others) 
use the loss of grace. To say merely that a sin of lying 
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attacks the nature of things less fundamentally than 
sin of murder is to make only a difference of degre: 
between them. But even if the philosopher is obliges 
to accept the theologian’s difference and cannot accoun: 
for it without having recourse to a divine, positiv: 
sanction, he need no. longer consider that disastrous: 
It is not so hard to think that there could be good reason: 
for appointing the loss of grace as the penalty for sini 
of a certain character, if we hold that this would neve 
lead automatically to the loss of the soul. Nevertheless 
recourse to extrinsic sanction is hardly satisfactory. Th: 
hilosopher would still hope for a less literal interpretatiox 
of the Scriptural texts, whereby certain sins are particularl 
liable to lead us to hell and all fully deliberate breache 
of God’s laws deprive us of his grace. 

If I have misrepresented the theological position, a 
a mere metaphysician dabbling with these* arcana, 
shall be grateful for corrections and shall make promp 
and public acknowledgment of them. 


1 The Thomist account of yenial sin as an attack upon the means to the enc 
and of mortal sin as an attack upon the end itself, has not been explicit 
discussed, but it will not be supposed, I hope, that I have disregarded it, 
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By THE REVD E. A. SILLEM 


HE discussion on the meaning of Esse in which I 

am engaged with Dom Mark Pontifex! has success- 

fully brought out into the open one or two hitherto 
oncealed, but none the less fundamental, points of 
isagreement which lie at the roots of our main dispute 
3 to what Esse really is, and which we must accordingly 
onsider on their own if we are going to make an 
rogress in the solution of the vital problem about the 
yeaning of existence. Perhaps the most important of 
1ese is that concerning our knowledge of Esse, as to 
hether we do or do not know Esse by means of a concept. 
mn agreement on this point would certainly contribute 
wuch towards our efforts to reach some agreement on 
1e central! issue at stake, so that it is worth while trying 
» reach as thorough an understanding as possible on 
nis score before we go any further. There are many 
sasons, tiresome to mention here, why this particular 
uestion appears to me to be absolutely fundamental in 
1e treatment of the problem of being. Two considera- 
ons, however, mark it out as being at least one of the 
indamental points which has to be decided in a full 
ale discussion of the problem of being. First of all, 
hat I wrote on this point called forth from Dom Mark 
ore objections than anything else, so that presumably 
e considers either that the theory of the unconceptualiz- 
yle character of Esse is a very weak thesis in the position 
am defending, or that I explained it in such a way as to 
ccasion serious misunderstanding. I, too, feel that 
pjections raised against this theory very closely touch 
1e central nerve of the position which I am advocating, 
1d which I maintain is in substance that of St Thomas 


1THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, October, 1950, pp. 414-38. 
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himself, and that the utmost precision of statement i 
required if we are to avoid useless and purely verbai 
disputes. Secondly, those who are familiar with curren 
philosophical literature know that this question has beer 
very much to the fore is philosophical discussions during 
the past few years, and is one which the Thomists them: 
selves agree is of capital importance in their metaphysic: 
and epistemology. The selection of this problem fon 
special consideration on its own is, therefore, amply 
justified. Indeed we could not claim that we had founc 
any satisfactory answer to the question ‘what is the 
meaning of Esse?’ unless we had first of all decided how 
it is that we can know what Esse is. 

Many scholastic philosophers are quite convinced that 
there is a concept of Esse and that we know the meaning 
of Esse in and through this concept. Let us ask ourselves. 
what are we to understand by this concept of Esse? Car 
we quite simply regard it as like to any othet concept. 
and hold that we can form an abstract, and therefore 
universal, concept of Esse as we do of the nature of the 
different objects within the world of experience? Car 
we regard Esse as being as directly accessible to rationa 
analysis as any of the other concepts formed by abstraction 
Or, on the contrary, must we not regard Esse as essentialh 
unconceptualizable on the ground that, since it is 
perfection within being outside the order of form o: 
essence, we can never reach it by abstraction? I stan 
in support of the second view, that there is no tru 
concept of Esse because it is a perfection within bein: 
outside and above the realm of essence and abstrac 
thought, and that the act of knowledge by which w 
grasp the meaning of Esse is not conceptual representatiot 
but the judgement. I thus advance the view which Gilson 
Maritain, Geiger, de Finance and Mascall (among: 
others) consider to be in substance the view of St Thomas 

It would be foolish to pretend that this alleged uncon 
ceptualizable character of Esse is acceptable to all, o 
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even to most, scholastic philosophers. As I have said, a 
arge number consider that we do possess a true concept 
of Esse and cannot accept its non-existence. I propose, 
then, to examine some of the objections which have 
recently been brought against the unconceptualizable 
character of Esse in three different Reviews. I shall not 
cake at once the difficulties raised by Dom Mark, for 
(as I shall show) I have reason to think that they are more 
apparent than real and arise from our using the words 
‘idea’ and ‘concept’ in different senses. I propose instead 
to examine some objections to my view raised by other 
thinkers, and in answering their objections to explain 
my own position with as much detail and precision as 
the limits of a short article will permit. By following 
this method I hope to make it clear what I am and what 
[ am not rejecting in denying the existence of a true 
concept of Esse, and thence, by offering him an opportunity 
to say how he uses the term ‘idea of Esse’, to suggest on 
what lines Dom Mark and I can reach some sort of 
agreement on this crucial topic. 

The first arguments against the theory of the uncon- 
ceptualizable character of Esse which I propose to examine 
are those set forth by Fr Ivo Thomas, o.p., inhis review 
of Mascall’s Existence and Analogy in Dominican Studies.} 
Fr Thomas insists that prior to the act of judgement, 
whether we are considering a judgement concerning 
being or any particular concrete object, there must be 
some act of presentation; there must always be a first 
act of the mind presenting to itself that which it is to 
judge in the second act, and therefore a concept of being 
must always precede any judgement about being. Thus 
Fr Thomas writes: ‘We ask ourselves, first whether 
anything can be affirmed which has not been somehow 
apprehended in a concept?’ And again: “the direct act 
is a judgement of being, and just as the affirmation of 
truth cannot be made without a preliminary apprehension 

1 Dominican Studies, December 1950, pp. 379-73- 
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of thought as true, so the affirmation of being cannot 
be made without a preliminary apprehension, objecti- 
fication, conceptualization, of being, whether in the 
essential or in the existential order. To say otherwise 
would seem to make unintelligible how we can merely, 
entertain, without asserting, even existential propositions, 
how we can discuss . >. what it is to exist.’ Fr Thomas 
considers that the whole problem of the manner in which 
we can know Esse centres on the question whether we 
can affirm more than we can represent. “The thesis’, he 
writes, ‘that needs debating and which lies at the heart 
of this dispute, is that we can affirm more than we can 
represent.’ In other words, those who, like Mascall, 
hold that we cannot form a true concept of Esse must 
be prepared to admit that we can affirm in the judgement 
something which we cannot have present to the mind 
in the form of a concept. Evidently Fr Thomas himself 
rejects such a possibility on the ground that™ whatever 
is affirmed in a judgement must have been previously 
presented to the mind by a ‘preliminary apprenhension, 
objectification or conceptualization’. Apart from these 
major difficulties Fr Thomas also invites us to ask ourselves 
whether there are not some tenets involved in the theory 
of the unconceptualizable character of Esse which are 
nowadays closely linked with ideas advanced in the 
ultra-existentialist schools of thought. He asks whether 
the thesis that Esse cannot be known by means of a concept 
does not imply that things can only be lived and not 
known, or, alternatively, confronted and not known, as 
the ultra-empirical writers maintain. Finally, he asks 
whether the exclusion of the judgement of existence 
from the scope of logic does not imply the irrationality 
of reason in its highest discursive manifestations. 

To be perfectly fair I ought to mention that Fr Thoma: 
is only raising difficulties about Mascall’s theory which 
the reading of Existence and Analogy has brought to his 
mind. It would be quite unreasonable to expect him 
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» have discussed these difficulties at length in a short 
eview, and equally unreasonable to consider that he 
ntended the opinion he expressed in favour of the 
xistence of the concept of Esse to be taken as more than 
rovisional. He can scarcely be considered to have 
ttempted to decide whether we have or have not such 
concept: for all I know he may entertain certain 
mmentioned difficulties in accepting the existence of 
he concept. I am not venturing, therefore, to represent 
'r Thomas as holding certain views, but only to mention 
he difficulties he finds in the view I hold in common 
vith Mascall, difficulties which in any case he would 
eed to see solved in a satisfactory manner before he 
ould be expected to put them aside. 

Professor Van Riet’s long review article of Gilson’s 
L’Etre et l’Essence’ in the Revue Philosophique de Louvaint 
rings the advocated unconceptualizable character of 
isse under heavier fire. Fr Van Riet’s criticisms are the 
nore interesting in that he has much to say that is full 
f praise for Gilson’s book as a whole, and especially 
or the metaphysical doctrine which it propounds. It is 
vith the epistemological side of Gilson’s position that 
e is not entirely happy, and in particular with his 
deas about the manner in which we know the meaning 
of Esse. 

Fr Van Riet begins by pointing out that to raise the 
juestion in what measure our concepts express the real 
lata of experience, what sort of correspondence there is 
etween our concepts and the objects we know through 
hem, is to raise once again the old question of universals. 
Ne must, then, have recourse to the old distinction 
etween the content directly signified by our concepts, 
nd the manner in which we think conceptually of the 
ontent signified. The former, that is to say the content 
ignified by our concepts, is real, whereas the latter, 


1 Revue Philosophique de Louvain, August 1948, article entitled ‘Philosophie 
t Existence’, pp. 352-76. 
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the conceptual manner in which we think of that content 
is abstract. Applying these elementary and _ traditiona 
principles to the concept of being—a concept the 
signification of which is unique in that it is transcendenta: 
and analogical—Fr Van Riet considers it impossible 
to speak of anything as being ‘rigoureusement incon 
ceptualizable’, or of anything which could be uncon, 
ceptualizable in one of its aspects. Since being is 
transcendental there is nothing whatsoever which is 
foreign to the concept of being and, since it is analogical. 
even though it is true that the concept of existence has 
many different senses, none the less all these senses must 
be based on, and be derived from, one governing sense 
which safeguards the proportional unity of the various 
different senses. This governing sense of Esse is “concrete, 
actual existing’, so that every concept we form of any 
object (including the concept of being) contains within 
it a reference to something which really exists. The 
concept of Esse is thus not only a real concept, but the 
most fundamental of all our concepts. 

This analysis, continues Fr Van Riet, is very important 
for it establishes the impossibility of regarding Esse a’ 
transcending all concepts, and it shows that most o! 
Gilson’s affirmations about the real distinction betweer 
essence and existence are unacceptable, at least in the 
way in which he has expressed them. We can no longei 
say that the concept of a real existent thing is in no way 
different from that of the same thing considered a: 
simply possible. The idea or concept of an existen 
thing is not identical with that of the same thing considerec 
abstractly as not existing. But if we must hold tha 
existence can be conceived, that its signification o 
meaning can be the object-content of a concept, it i 
still necessary to keep in mind that the manner in whicl 
it is conceived is abstract. Abstraction, however, doe 
not modify the content or the signification of the objec 
conceived. It does not follow from the fact of its bein; 
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yought and not perceived that ‘this incommunicable, 
oncrete existing’ becomes ‘existence in general’, for 
re object thought about directly is not the abstract 
lea of the mind, but the concrete reality of which the 
oncept in the mind is the mental expression. By reflexion 
re mind endows Esse with a certain purely logical 
niversality, but this does not affect the concept as such, 
vat is to say, the signification or meaning of the concept. 

Finally, Fr Van Riet deals with the judgement of 
xistence. The judgement is, he says, the act by which 
re affirm (or deny) the bond existing between the real 
bjects we perceive and the meanings inherent in our 
oncepts. The judgement of existence is the most funda- 
rental of all judgements for it states this bond in an 
xplicit manner. But, in contrast with Gilson, Fr Van 
‘iet sees no difficulty in regarding the judgement of 
xistence as attributive seeing that it takes the form 
this is existing’. The subject of the judgement is not 

concept, but a term denoting a real object perceived 
nd pointed out by the demonstrative ‘this’; the verb 
; the copula designating the identity of the subject and 
redicate, and the predicate is a concept, the primary 
oncept of actual existing. Hence Fr Van Reit (a) rejects 
oth Gilson’s theory that Esse is unconceptualizable and 
lso his analysis of the judgement of existence, and (b) 
e shows by what lines of reasoning he would defend the 
ecessity of accepting the genuineness of the concept of 
sse as well as how this concept enters into the structure 
f the judgement of existence. 

The third critic of the theory of the inconceivability 
f Esse whom I have in mind is Fr Louis-Marie Regis, 0.P., 
yho, in an article on Gilson’s “Being and some 
hilosophers’, from a recent issue of The Modern Schoolman,1 
rgues that we must admit the fact of St Thomas’s having 
ccepted the existence of a concept of Esse. Fr Regis 
uotes some texts from St Thomas’s commentary on the 


1 The Modern Schoolman, January 1951, pp. 111-25 (published by Saint Louis 
niversity, U.S.A.). 
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‘Perihermeneias’ to show that he considered we have 
concepts of both nouns and verbs, that there are noun- 
concepts of the quiddities of things and verb-concepts 
of the activities of things. Hence it is no use arguing, as 
he says Gilson argues, that the verb ‘to be’ cannot be 
expressed conceptually because it is not a noun. As a 
verb which is predicated of things like other verbs, it 
fulfils all the conditions required of the verb-concept. 
To Gilson’s statement that in saying “Peter is’ we are 
saying that a certain man named Peter exists so that ‘Js 
does not predicate anything, not even existence; it posits 
it’, Fr Regis opposes St Thomas who writes that in the 
existential proposition the verb ‘to be’ is predicated 
‘per se’: ‘this verb is is sometimes predicated by itself 
in an enunciation, as when it is said, ‘‘Socrates is’’. By 
this we do not intend to mean anything other than that 
Socrates is in reality.’! He contrasts Gilson’s unwillingness 
to admit that existence can be used as a predicate, because 
there is no concept of Esse, with St Thomas’s opinion 
that there is a concept of Esse since it is a verb which, 
like other verbs, is used as a predicate. ‘Consequently 
the knowledge of existence is had through and in a concept 
in Thomism, not a noun concept but a verb concept . . . 
there are concepts in Thomism which neither are nor 
can be quidditative, because the reality which they 
signify is not quiddity but being.’ 

Such, then, are a few of the difficulties which anyone 
who is prepared to defend the theory of the uncon- 
ceptualizable character of Esse, and claim this to be the 
teaching of St Thomas, must be prepared to face. In 
setting myself to reply to these difficulties I have no 
intention of disposing of each one in turn with a rapid 
knock-out technique. Instead I will begin by selecting 
one major difficulty, the consideration of which will give 
me the opportunity of explaining that principle of the 
theory I defend which needs to be explained in some 


1St Thomas: In II Periherm., lectio 2, no. 2. 
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etail at the present juncture, and which, I think, goes 
j long way to meet Dom Mark’s criticisms of my last 
aper. 

| My selected difficulty is one of those put by Fr Thomas, 
nat a judgement must be composed of concepts which 
re judged, and therefore that the act of judgement 
resupposes a prior act of presentation or apprehension. 
fence before we can make a judgement about being or 
xistence, or anything else for that matter, we must 
lave a concept of being or existence or of the object 
bout which we are going to form a judgement. 

In reply to this argument I have to state, in the first 
lace, that I agree with the principle that the judgement, 
yeing the second act of the mind, presupposes a prelimin- 
ry act of apprehension or presentation.! But I hold, in 
he second place, that besides and accompanying the 
wreliminary apprehension which is conceptual (and which 
s a representation rather than a presentation, for it is a 
econstruction made by the mind of something perceived), 
here is also the act of immediate intuitive apprehension. 
fhe preliminary act of presentation may be either con- 
eptual or intuitive, or a blending of the two: it need 
jot necessarily be exclusively conceptual.2 We can 
orm judgements not only about the objects present to 
hought conceptually, but also about those which we 
pprehend intuitively. Now the point I wish to make 
s that we do not need, and cannot have, a concept of 
xisting which precedes the judgement of existence, 
ecause this judgement is based on immediate apprehen- 
ion of concrete existent objects. It is necessary to explain, 
jowever, as precisely and briefly as possible, just what 
ve do and what we do not immediately apprehend. 
here are two constitutive principles of all beings, essence 
nd existence, which are related to each other as a lesser 


‘1Cf. A. Marc, s.j., L’Idée de l’Etre chez St Thomas et dans la Scolastique 


gstérieure (1933) . 80-5. ; ; 
2 Cf. ae seer oh ‘Abstraction’ by A. Dondeyne in Revue Néoscolastique 


- Philosophie for February and August 1938, especially pp. 340-41, 367-72. 
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act or perfection in potentiality to the higher perfectin 

act. According to the theory I am advancing we have noi 
justification for saying that these two constitutive: 
principles of being are presented to the mind in thes 
same manner. In order to attain a knowledge of thes 
essences of material things we have to form abstract: 
ideas or concepts of them precisely because we do not! 
perceive intuitively what material things are. It follows: 
of necessity that we must form concepts of material. 
essences before we can formulate judgements about them, 
But if we have to form a concept in order to 
ceme to an understanding of the essences of things, it 
does not follow that we have to form another concept 
in order to arrive at a knowledge of their existence, or 
better, in order to know that they exist. We perceive 
that they exist immediately and intuitively. I know that 
I exist, and also that other beings exist in the world 
about me, without recourse to abstraction and so without 
any conceptual medium whatsoever. 

Intuition is a word which some scholastic thinkers 
seem to fear, no doubt on account of a certain danger of 
irrationalism to which its misuse is liable to lead us 
(which is not, indeed, to be underestimated, especially 
at the present time). To avoid confusion it must be 
explained that a Thomist would never propound a theory 
of intuition resembling that of Descartes, for whom 
intuition meant pure intellectual immediacy, the evidential 
immediacy, of the clear and distinct ideas. It is true 
that according to Descartes we perceive intuitively 
our conscious existent selves as thinking substances in 
the ‘cogito’, but he never developed this idea of intuition 
of existent being with the result that his idea of it became 
purely rationalist and conceptual. In a similar way no 
Thomist could ever subscribe to a theory of intuition 
resembling that of Kant who, while he denied that 
there is. such a thing as an act of intellectual intuition, 
held that man possesses sensible intuition due to sensible 
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ceptivity. According to Kant intellectual knowledge is 
ways and necessarily abstract and incapable of revealin 
mcrete existent realities in their innermost being. In 
mtrast with both these classical theories of intuition, I 
aintain that we have a direct and immediate perception 
' the existence of our own selves, and an indirect, but 
ne the less immediate, perception of the existence of 
| the beings we experience other than our own selves. 
_ both cases the perception is immediate; what we 
yprehend is a concrete individual being, and this 
prehension is as much an act of the mind as of sense. 
_the apprehension of one’s own self the act is direct 
r, on account of the identity of the subject apprehending 
id the object apprehended, there is no need for a species 
‘concept to effect the presence of the one to the other.1 
the apprehension of beings other than our own selves 
e act is indirect, for the intellectual awareness of other 
cistent beings operates in and through the activity of 
nse apprehension, and therefore to a very large extent 
conjunction with knowledge of the conceptual order. 
it the mediation of sense apprehension does not destroy 
e immediacy of the mental apprehension of an existent 
ing. The senses are incapable of perceiving existence 
such; they can but present existent objects to the 
ind in such a way that the mind immediately perceives 
eir existence. Thus, we know the existence of all objects 
experience, both the self and the non-self, immediately 
d intuitively. Our knowledge of the nature of existent 
ings, however, is not immediate nor intuitive, because 
is attained by abstraction and conceptual re-presentation, 
that, though the object we know is the thing itself, 
vertheless the extent and depth of our knowledge is 
pendent on the manner in which we apprehend it 
th our ideas or concepts. 


St Thomas: De Veritate, qu. X, art. 8; cf. A. Gardeil, o.P., in La Structure 
I’Ame et l’Expérience Mystique (1927), Vol. Il, pp. 94-121, and his paper 
itled ‘La Perception Expérimentale de |’Ame par Elle-méme d’aprés 
1t Thomas’ in Melanges Thomiste (1934), pp- 219-36. 
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I hope it will now be easier to see up to what poir: 
I agree, and beyond what point I disagree with Fr Thoma 
on the act of presentation. When Fr Thomas write 
that ‘the affirmation of being cannot be made withou 
the preliminary apprehension, objectification, cor 
ceptualization of being’, I would readily agree with hin 
if, instead of ‘objectification and conceptualization’, hi 
had written ‘immediate intuition’, at least as regards th 
existential order within being. It seems to me quit 
wrong to talk about conceptual apprehension as if i 
was the very first act of knowledge. Conceptual though 
is grounded on intuitive apprehension;! we can onl 
represent to ourselves in a concept what has first of a 
been presented immediately to us, and what we hay 
apprehended as existent. Abstract concepts are require 
for a knowing mind to the extent to which its intuitiv 
perception is imperfect and incomplete. Knowledg 
involves conceptual effort so far forth as there is distanc 
between our minds and the objects it knows, and it ; 
intuitive so far forth as there is mutual presence. Con 
ception without intuition is impossible, but there ma 
well be intuition without conception. Thought 
fundamentally intuition, or intussusception as Roussel 
said, not conception.” In a study of the metaphysics ¢ 
being and existence there is no need whatever t 
concentrate all attention on conceptual thought of bein 
and existence, nor to attempt to express everything j 
concepts before we can regard ourselves as blessed wit 
knowledge. We are called upon to reflect on the concret 
existent beings in the existent world and on the laws « 
being as such. We have an immediate apprehension « 
these existent beings, our own selves and other object 
as regards the fact of their existence; they are presel 
to our minds by an act of greater cognitive value the 
conceptual representation. The notion of bein 


1Cf. A. Dondeyne: op. cit. Also J. Le Rohellec: Problémes Philosophiq 
(1933), pp. 53-6. ’ 
2P. Rousselot, s.J., L’Intellectualisme de Saint Thomas (1936), p- 19. 
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tremely complex, and any effort to oversimplify it, 
»wever well intentioned, is the height of philosophical 
lly. The attainment of a sound understanding of the. 
ructure of being is so very arduous an undertaking 
scause the intellectual activity involved in seeking this 
10wledge is likewise extremely complex: it demands 
e cultivation of every form of thought, and the full 
»ployment of every kind of cognitive activity. It calls 
r intuitive apprehension just as much as for abstraction 
id the formation of concepts, and it is not finally 
shieved until we have brought the judgement to bear 
1 what has been presented to the activities of both 
tuition and conceptualization. The failure to take due 
count of any one of these mental acts can only result 
| some sort of metaphysical disaster in consequence of 
yersimplification. It seems to me that a failure in 
yistemology to allow a place for intuitive perception 
m only result in the formation of a mistaken idea of 
ie very first apprehension we have of existing—a 
Jamity with far-reaching consequences at the very 
eginning of an effort to solve the problem of the meaning 
Esse. 

If we stress the role of intuition in attaining a knowledge 
' being does it follow that things can only be lived or 
mfronted, and not known, as Fr Thomas asks us to 
msider? Not at all. This would follow only if we 
ressed the role of intuition so much as to fein no 
ace for the eee or as to deny the validity of 
mnceptual thought and the reality of essences. The 
homist differs entirely from the ultra-existentialist and 
e ultra-empiricist in that he refuses to deny either 
e one or the other. On the contrary, he insists on 
e vital necessity of both, but differs from many of his 
llow scholastic philosophers in maintaining that some- 
ing more is needed as well. Stressing the role of 
tuition, so far from entailing that things cannot be 
jown, means that we can know them all the better 
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because of, and in proportion to, the immediacy wit: 
which they are present to the mind. We often enjo 
a certainty about the existence of things which is ou 
of the question as regards their essences. We are nc 
worse, but better, off for denying the existence of 
concept of Esse prior to the judgement of existence 
Thomists would be the last people in the world to den 
or minimize either the necessity or the perfection an 
richness of conceptual thought. None the less they mus 
be kept on their guard against exaggerating either c 
these aspects of the concept so excessively as to d 
away with the intuitive presentation of being and existenc: 
to the mind. The demand for a concept of Esse as necessar’ 
for an understanding of what existing means is just suc. 
an exaggeration, and one which should be regarded a 
harmful. The perfection and richness of conceptuz 
thought consist in the fact that it gives us a knowledg 
of the nature of things, and thus enables us to know | 
multitude of individual things by what is common t 
them all. But for all its perfection St Thomas clearly ane 
rightly saw a certain imperfection in the concept, ix 
that it never enables us to know the details of existen 
beings nor the multitude of individual characteristic 
by which one thing differs from all others.! It is for thi 
reason that we cannot know by a concept the individua 
manner in which a being exists. In God there is non 
of this imperfection of conceptual thought; in th 
angels there is more or less according to the place whicl 
each occupies in the celestial hierarchy.2 St Thoma 
distinguished these two aspects of conceptual thought 
the one to, and the other not to, its credit, very explicitly 
“To know anything universally can be taken in twe 
senses. In one way, on the part of the thing known 
namely, that only the universal nature of the thing i 
known. To know a thing thus is something less perfect 


1 Cf. Rousselot, s.j., op. cit., pp. 90-5. 
2Summa Theologica; 1, qu. 55, art. 3. 
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r he would have but an imperfect knowledge of a 
an who only knew him to be an animal. In another way, 
a the part of the medium of such knowledge. In this 
ay it is more perfect to know a thing in the universal ; 
r the intellect, which by one universal medium can 
10w each of the things which are properly contained in 
, is more perfect than one which cannot.’! 
‘Is it true, then, that we must have an idea of Esse in 
-der to be able to discuss it? I reply that we need not 
we an idea of Esse in order to form the judgement of 
<istence, and that insistence on such a need only proceeds 
om overlooking the all-important role of intuition or 
ie immediate perception of existent being. If we are 
stermined to make away with this perception it certainly 
useless to discuss the meaning of Esse. But I grant 
lis much to my opponents—that after we have formulated 
e judgement of existence we can and do form a concept 
' Esse and that this concept may be of some utility in 
mnstructing and discussing a metaphysical science.” | 
all have a few words to say about this concept of Esse 
_a moment or two, when I hope it will be clear just 
9w much and what sort of ground I have yielded in 
lmitting the existence of this concept. 
Is it true that the fundamental point in this dispute 
yout the alleged unconceptualizable character of Esse 
hich we must debate is, in the words of Fr Thomas, 
hat we can affirm more than we can represent’? On 
assumption that before we can form any judgement 
e must have conceptual representation of all that we 
e judging, I suppose there is a problem to debate, and 
would seem that those who deny the necessity of 


| Summa Theologica: 1, qu. 55, art. 3, ad 2: ‘Cognoscere re Rae in universali, 
itur dupliciter. Uno modo ex parte rei cognitae, ut scilicet cognoscatur 
um universalis natura rei; et sic cognoscere aliquid in universali est imper- 
tius; imperfecte enim cognosceret hominem qui cognosceret de eo solum 
sd est animal. Alio modo ex parte medii cognoscendi; et sic perfectius est 
moscere aliquid in universali; perfectior enim est intellectus qui per unum 
versale medium potest singula propria cognoscere, quam qui non potest . 
2 Cf. J. Maritain: Court Traité de 1’ Existence et de I’ Existant (1 947), Pp. 42-60. 
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intuitive perception must either admit the existence « 
the concept of Esse, or own that somehow we can affirr 
more than we can represent. But there is no need tt 
say that we can affirm more than we can apprehend 
we make allowance for both intuitive and conceptua 
apprehension. Directly we bear in mind both acts « 
intellectual apprehension, the issue to the debate seem 
to be a foregone conclusion. To my way of thinking thi 
formulation of this motion for a debate has an ominou 
ring about it: “it suggests a certain cartesianism i. 
epistemology. The proposed debate recalls a famou 
resolution of Descartes to guard himself against thi 
danger of asserting in his judgements what he had ne 
apprehended conceptually: did he not resolve ‘de n 
comprendre rien de plus en mes jugements que ce qt 
se présenterait si clairement et si distinctement a mo: 
esprit que je n’eusse aucune occasion de le mettre é 
doute?’! Pi 
According to the position which I am defending 
therefore, we know what we mean by Esse in the judge 
ment of existence, and this judgement is based, not upo 
a concept of Esse, but on the immediate apprehensio 
of things existing. Hence | deny that a concept of Es: 
can be the medium in and through which we come t 
know Esse. Does it follow from this that there can b 
no concept whatever of Esse? Is it true that I canne 
form one even after making the judgement of existence 
No. But this concept of Esse formed after making th 
judgement is necessarily abstract: it is an ‘ens rationis 
with a predominantly logical value because formed b 
the mind as a result of the mind reflecting on the manne 
in which it re-presents Esse conceptually. This concept doe 
not reflect the manner in which existent beings posse: 
Esse. Call this a concept if you will inasmuch as 
resembles other concepts in its ‘abstractness; it 
certainly not a concept in the strict sense of the ten 


1 Descartes: Discours de la Méthode: deuxiéme partie. 
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or it does not, as genuine concepts do, directly represent, 
x inform the mind of, an objective reality: it directly 
epresents the manner in which we think of an objective 
eality. It is an ‘ens rationis cum fundamento in re’ 
ather than a predominantly objective concept. In other 
and yet more scholastic) words, the concept of Esse 
lenotes ‘Esse ut significatum’, and therefore, as forced, so 
© say in spite of its nobility, into a conceptual strait- 
acket, but not ‘Esse ut exercitum’, as a real perfection 
1eld, possessed and manifested by an object which, by 
eason of this possession, we designate as a being. 

Thus far I have tried to explain how I stand when 
onfronted with the sort of difficulties raised by Fr 
Thomas. I must now say a word in defence of my position 
gainst the objections of Fr Van Reit. To do this as 
juickly as possible I will fire an opening broadside 
traight at his magazine, and deny the applicability to 
he problem of Esse of most of the principles he has so 
ruly stated to be necessary in dealing with the problem 
f universals, on the grounds that, strictly speaking, 
jsse is not a universal nor a univocal term. Esse is a 
ranscendental, and thus it does not follow that we can 
pply the distinction between object-content of an idea 
md the abstract manner of signifying that content when 
ve come to the problem of our knowledge of being and 
isse. As I have said, I am quite prepared to admit that we 
an form a predominantly logical concept of Esse, but not 
hat this concept contributes directly towards our under- 
tanding of the meaning of real existing. Afterall, ifthere is 
genuine concept of existing which we can analyse like 
ther concepts, surely the a priori argument for the 
xistence of God would have fared more successfully 
yy now than in fact it has done. It is interesting to note 
hat even in its Anselmian form the argument, so far 
rom being an analysis of Esse as understood in a concept, 
s rather an analysis of the idea of perfection. I fear, 
herefore, that I must differ from Fr Van Riet and maintain 
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that all real things, at least in one of their aspects, ari 
‘rigoureusement inconceptualisable’. So far as] understan 
the matter we cannot argue either that the concept « 
Esse signifies some object-content, or that this signification 
is in no way modified by the abstract nature of th: 
concept. So far from signifying an object-content, th: 
concept of Esse signifies the way in which we think of 
perfection which we know without concepts. It signifies: 
therefore, something of the logical order, a content o 
thought as thought, so that the very content signifiec 
by the concept is necessarily abstract. Thus we have 
to say that existence as conceived by the mind doe 
not exist. 

Let us turn now to the analysis of the judgement o 
existence as set forth by Fr Van Reit and Fr Regis. Thi 
judgement is, they tell us, attributive like other logica 
judgements, and we can state it attributively in the form 
‘this is existing’. The subject of the judgement is not « 
concept, but something real denoted by the demonstrativ« 
‘this’; the word ‘is’ is the copula, and the predicate i 
the concept of existing. 

It would take me far too long to go at length into ai 
analysis of the judgement of existence, especially int 
the detailed discussions of it given by Gilson. Nor i 
there any special reason why I should do so seeing tha 
Fr D, J. B. Hawkins has already said in a most effectiv: 
manner all that I could wish to say here on the question 
whether the analysis of the judgement proves the existenc 
of a concept of Esse. All I need do, then, is refer th 
reader to Fr Hawkins’s article entitled ‘The Anatom’ 
of Existence’ in a recent issue of The Dublin Review, 
and state as briefly as I can where I have to quarrel witl 
the analyses made by Fr Van Riet and Fr Regis. 

In the judgement ‘this is existing’, it is impossibl 
to regard ‘this’, whatever it may denote, as an objec 
about which we are affirming something new in th 

1 The Dublin Review, October 1946. 
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redicate, that is to say, something of which the object 
uld be deprived and yet remain in some way a real 
eing. When I say ‘this is existing’, ] am not adding the 
redicate ‘existing’ to the subject as if the subject were 
al in itself apart from its existence. In other words, 
.ough we use existence grammatically as a predicate it 
fuses to behave as a logical predicate. Fr Hawkins shows 
1 his article that existence is rather the logical subject 
; the existential judgement, and indeed a subject of a 
sry special kind. Thus he shows that the statement 
ohn exists’ means that ‘some existent thing possesses 
ye characteristics which comprise the individual we 
ll John’. Existing is thus, so far as logic is concerned, 
ie subject of the proposition, but it is a subject of 
aite a different kind from the ordinary subjects of logical 
ropositions. The reason for this is that all attributive 
ropositions presuppose the existential proposition: thus 
e proposition “John is walking’ presupposes the 
uth of the proposition “John exists’, which we should 
‘press as ‘something is John’ to meet the requirements 
‘ logic. Thus John, who is the subject of the attributive 
roposition, ‘John is walking’, is also the predicate of 
e earlier existential proposition, ‘something is John’. 
follows at once that we must enlarge our idea of a 
gical subject in order to regard existence as the subject 
the existential judgement. Existence is the subject of 
e most ultimate judgement we can make of any object, 
that it cannot itself be the predicate of a prior judgement 
. the way that the subject of a particular judgement 
scomes the predicate in the judgement of existence. 
‘xistence is not less a subject than what we usually 
ke to be the subject of a proposition; it is more a 
bject, and it is a subject in a different and more 
ndamental way.’! Hence it is certainly not correct to 
y that in the judgement of existence Esse is a concept 
ed as a predicate. It may be true that in the grammatical 


1 Fr Hawkins: op. cit., p. 102. 
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statement of the judgement of existence the wor 
‘existing’ does feature as the predicate, but this give 
no account of its real logical function. I fail to see, ther 
that an analysis of the judgement of existence contribute 
in any way towards showing that there is a concept c 
Esse or that it is impossible for us to form the judgemen 
unless we have a concept of Esse. As for the appeal mad. 
by Fr Regis to St Thomas’s commentary on_ thi 
‘Perihermeneias’, I must confess that I find it difficul 
to treat it seriously. Why has he chosen this one wor 
from the ‘omnia opera’ of St Thomas to establish hi 
point, seeing that its nature and scope make it one c 
the least appropriate of all? The actual text of Aristotl 
has nothing to do with the metaphysics of being an 
knowledge, nor with epistemology as we understand i 
to-day; it is devoted to a study of ‘the possible linguisti 
varieties of the proposition’,1 and thus to a consideratio: 
of classes of nouns, verbs, concepts and judgement 
which establish connections between concepts, but noe 
judgements based on the apprehension of connexion 
which are perceived to exist in reality. The extract 
from the commentary of St Thomas quoted by Fr Regi 
refer to the grammatical form of the judgement eo 
existence and to the grammatical use of the verb ‘to be’ 
St Thomas does not study the logical structure of th 
existential proposition, nor does he attempt to shov 
the connections between the special logic of the existentia 
judgement on the one hand with his metaphysics of Ess 
and the human knowledge of Esse on the other. 

There is nothing left to do now but turn to th 
objections Dom Mark has put: to me in our last corres 
pondence® and show that they do not tell against th 
theory I advocate, since he is using the words ‘idea’ anc 
‘concept’ of Esse in a different sense from that whicl 
I have envisaged. Thus he writes: ‘By an idea of Esse 


1 Sir David Ross: Aristotle (1937), p. 27. 
2 THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW, October 1950, pp. 433 and 438. 
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efer simply to Esse as known, and I ask: if we cannot 
ave a true, even if inadequate, idea of Esse, how can 
re discuss it?’ But surely if Dom Mark understands the 
hrase ‘idea of Esse’ to mean nothing but ‘Esse as known’, 
nen all he can be asking is: ‘if we cannot have a true, 
ven if inadequate, knowledge of Esse, how can we discuss 
- at all?’ Obviously we cannot. Similarly when he asks 
1e: how can Esse have the one meaning which I tried to 
now it always has in metaphysics for St Thomas ‘if it 
ranscends all human concepts and ideas’?, Dom Mark 
; really asking me how can it have that meaning if it 
ranscends all human knowledge. Again, obviously it 
annot. I thought at first that in using such expressions 
s ‘idea of Esse’ and ‘concept of Esse? Dom Mark must 
e defending a theory similar to that of Fr Van Riet 
nd Fr Regis, but on second thoughts I see that there is 
othing in what he has written which justifies my drawing 
his conclusion except his objection to my view that 
sse is known not in a concept, but in the judgement. 
le asks me: ‘how can we refer to the meaning of a 
udgement without referring to the meaning of the 
oncepts of which it is composed?’ It is very difficult 
o see that he is using the word concept here to denote 
nything but concept in the traditional sense in which 
have used it. Of course Dom Mark is entitled to use 
he phrase ‘idea of Esse’ as meaning nothing but ‘Esse 
s known’, but it is evident that if he does so he has no 
eal objections to put against my theory of the 
nconceptualizable character of existing. 

In denying that we have a concept of existing and that 
sse is amenable to rational analysis in the same way 
hat the essences of things are, | am not denying either 
he fact that we know Esse nor the possibility of our 
liscussing its meaning. All I am saying is that we know it 
na way different from that in which we know essences, 
nd that for all the immediacy of its presence to the 
jind it is still less understandable for us than the essences 
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of things which are amenable to rational analysis. It i 
for this reason that it is necessary to approach the mystern 
of being by way of substance and essence rather tha: 
by way of existence, as I observed in my last paper. 

I hope that this fuller presentation of the epistemologica 
aspect of our problem, explaining the manner in whicl 
we come to know Esse, with its emphasis on the intuitior 
of being, will prove acceptable to Dom Mark, and tha 
it will also do something to justify what I wrote befor: 
on the unconceptualizable character of Esse. 


Dom Mark Pontifex writes : 


My discussion with Fr Sillem was concerned with ths 
question: is there any objective thing to which we car 
refer by the term Esse and, if so, what is it? If ow 
knowledge of Esse is in any way distorted so as not tc 
apply to the objective thing as it objectively exists, ther 
it seems to me that discussion is useless—indeéd, I think 
this leads to scepticism. Therefore we must agree (sc 
far as I can understand the problem) that we are aware 
of that object to which Esse refers, as it really is—providec 
there is such an object. It follows that I am not concernec 
in this connexion with the question whether we knoy 
Esse by intuition or concept; all I am concerned with i: 
the question: do we know, are we aware of, Esse as it 
really is, by whatever means this may be brought about: 
If we are aware of it, what more can we say about thi: 
object? I cannot see that the question whether we know 
Esse intuitively or by a concept is relevant to the origina 
point under discussion. We are either aware of it as it 
really is, or we are not. If we are not, discussion is 
useless; if we are, there is no need in this connexion 
to describe further the psychological process by which 
we know it. 


[See also p. 391]. 


SENET OF CANFIELD AND HIS 
RULE OF PERFECTION 


By LANCELOT C,. SHEPPARD 


mystical movement in France in the seventeenth 

century are practically unknown to-day. Marie de 
eauvillier, Marguerite d’Arbouze, Madame Acarie, Benet 
f Canfield, Jean de Saint-Samson and others re-appeared 
1 Bremond’s second volume to enjoy a brief period of 
snewed interest and have now been very largely for- 
ptten again. Of course, his canvas was so large that 
= was unable to avoid errors of emphasis and detail, 
id figures like those of the reforming abbesses and the 
rst French Teresian nuns, who were given a certain 
rominence in the Invasion mystique, have perhaps far 
ss claim on our attention than Bremond tried to make 
it. In this country, too, we have figures of importance 
our own to occupy our attention, though often enough 
appears that we are content to let them be dealt with 
; others. 
A case in point is Benet of Canfield, the English 
apuchin, whom Bremond speaks of, somewhat too 
tthusiastically perhaps, as “master of the masters them- 
Ives, of Bérulle, Madame Acarie, Marie de Beauvillier 
d many others’, adding ‘he in my opinion, more than 
yone else, gave our religious renaissance this clearly 
ystical character which we see already stamping it 
d which was to last for the next fifty years’.1 If only 
If true that is high praise for Fr Benet of Canfield. 
ow far it is merited may emerge later in this article. 
is typical of the constant neglect of this important 


F is curious that so many of the great names of the 


Histoire Litteraire du Sentiment Religieux en France depuis la Fin des Guerres de 
igion jusqu’a nos jours—II. L’Invasion Mystique (Paris, 1916). English 
islation, used throughout in this article : A Literary History of Religious 
ught in France . . . by Henri Bremond, Vol. Il The Coming of Mysticism (1 590- 
10), translated by K. L. Montgomery (London, 1930), page 115. 
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figure in the history of our spiritual writers that we hav, 
to go to a Frenchman for this appraisal of an Englis 
mystic.! The tradition has lately been continued by 

Dutch Capuchin, though mercifully writing in Frenct 
in a fully documented study of the life and teaching c 
Fr Benet: Benoit de Canfield (1562-1610): Sa vie, s 
doctrine et son influence, by Fr Optat de Veghel, 0.F.M.CAP.. 
is a large book of upwards of five hundred pages; thi 
following summary, though it cannot do it justice, mai 
serve to bring it to the notice of readers in this country 
It is to be hoped that Fr Optat’s work may lead to 

study of Fr Benet in English and so rescue him from thi 
oblivion to which he has been consigned by his fellow 


countrymen. 


J 


Little Canfield is in Essex, some two and a half mile 
west of Dunmow and thirty-five miles north of London 
There, to William Fitch, Lord of the manor of Littl 
Canfield and Albyns, by his second wife Ann (née Wiseman 
was born, in 1562, William, the third of four sons. H 
was brought up a Protestant—j’avois tousiours esté nourt 
et eslevé selon icelle (i.e., the Church of England) sans e 
avoir iamais cogneu d’autres, he wrote in his autobiograph 
—and his childhood appears to have been uneventfi 
enough, apart from an injury to his back from whic 
he recovered and such accidents, falling into a vat ¢ 
hot beer, for example, as are not unusual in childhooc 
We know little of his early years. He left Canfield i 

1 His influence was most felt in France, of course, and he wrote his chi 
work in French originally, but that does not justify the translator of Bremor 
in calling him throughout Benoit de Canfeld (he also gives him the surnar 
Filch, repeating Bremond’s mistake). Compare also the unsatisfactory notices 
The Dictionary of National Biography, The Catholic Encyclopedia, and Gillow 


Bibliographical Dictionary with those in the French Dictionnaire de Théolo, 
Catholique, Dictionnaire de Spiritualité etc. , 

2 Rome, 1949; Institutum Historicum Ord. Fr. Min. Cap. (Benet of Canfie 
was the subject of a thesis for the Oxford B.Litt. degree by Fr Cassian, 0.F.M.CAI 
in 1947. It is to be hoped that it will be published or expanded into a bool 
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579 to go to London to read Law and was admitted 
the Middle Temple (3rd November 1580) where he 
owed some promise. Of this period he says that his 
e was ‘trés misérable et dangereux, plein de péchez 
offenses de Dieu’. So many of the mystics have said 
e same that it is difficult to judge how far such state- 
ents are the literal truth. It is likely that his life was 
) better or worse than that of his fellows. 

In July 1585 there fell into his hands a book—very 
obably The Book of Resolution by Robert Parsons— 
hich changed the whole course of his life, and after 
fecting a moral reformation led him to the Church. 
seems to have been a sudden conversion and his first 
ographer, Jacques Brousse, speaks of a miracle. Like 
-many others in similar circumstances in those days, 
ung William Fitch crossed to France, and made his 
ay to the English College at Douai; not very long after- 
ards, on 23rd March 1587, he received the habit at 
e Capuchin house of St Honoré in Paris, taking the 
me in religion of Benet, followed, according to 
4puchin custom, by the name of his birthplace, Canfield. 
is austerity was outstanding and he evinced a great 
ve of prayer; he was frequently in ecstasies of long 
ration so that the friars, as Brousse says, ne s¢avoient 
el iugement solide ils devoient donner de ceste sorte de vie 
extraordinaire. The doctors were called in; they pre- 
ribed freshly killed pigeons placed on the head (. . .des 
geons fraischement esgorgez et le sang encor tout bouillant, 
r la teste . . .); when that failed they tried pricking his 
gs and thighs with great pins. It was useless. The friars 
termined to send him away, but the guardian stood 
- him and he was able to make his vows on 23rd March 
88, After studies in Italy, probably in Venice, and 
ortly before or after his return to France, he was 
dained priest. Soon afterwards he was appointed 
aster of novices. Fr Optat shows that inall probability 
 Benet’s theology was learnt largely from the works 
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of St Bonaventure and that it was during his sojoun 
in Italy that he made the first draft of the Rule of Perfectiou 
These facts are useful in an assessment of Fr Benet 
sources. 

From Orleans he returned to Paris. It was there th: 
he resolved the doubts of Madame Acarie, was tk 
director of Marie de Beauvillier and many others, am 
was mixed up in the Marthe Brossier affair over whic 
Bérulle burnt his fingers. Fr Benet’s influence in tk 
revival of religion in the Paris of the League, and i 
the period immediately following it, was immenss 
greater, certainly, than the Carthusian Beaucousin 
and, at this period, than Madame Acarie’s. In spite « 
all the work of spiritual direction that fell to him h 
was anxious to set out for England as a missionary. Th 
date of his departure, July 1599, has caused it to b 
thought that he left France on account of his difficultic 
with the Parliament of Paris over the Brogsier affait 
though Abra de Raconis, a convert of his, declared thé 
he crossed to England to seek martyrdom. At all event 
he came near to obtaining it. 

He had no sooner landed at a point between Dove 
and Sandwich than together with his companion, Ff 
John Chrysostom (Campbell), he was arrested, recognize 
and imprisoned. After questioning by Cecil in Londo 
and a period in the Clink he was sent to Wisbech « 
the beginning of 1600 and towards the end of the yea 
transferred to Framlingham Castle. He was finally banishe 
and regained France at the end of 1602 or the beginnin 
of 1603; he owed his release to the intercession 
Henri IV. It is difficult to say whether Fr Benet too 
any active part in the archpriest controversy. Fr Opte 
is inclined to think that he had no part in it, and base 
his opinion on evidence which seems conclusive, amon 
other things the fact that Fr Benet figures on a list « 
suitable candidates to be the English bishop (he is calle 
Padre Benedetto Fitz) sent to Rome by the nuncio i 
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Ber aticn Barberini (later Urban VIII), on 7th August 
‘ae 

Of the remaining years of his life we know very 
le. He was Master of novices for a time at Orleans 
1 afterwards at Rouen. Brousse speaks of a fruitful 
stolate among the Huguenots, and he was also con- 
ned in the reformation of the abbey of St Paul-lés- 
uvais in collaboration with the abbess, Madeleine de 
irdis. It was at this time, too, that the Rule of Perfection 
eared in print, shortly before his death in 1610.2 


II 


[he Rule of Perfection was published in French in 1609, 
- its composition may be traced back to some years 
ore this date; probably it was first sketched out in 
y and Fr Benet brought it back with him to France 
1592, though its teaching was put into practice by its 
hor during his early days in the religious life. The 
slish edition (1609) contains a dedication to the English 
gittines at Lisbon wherein Fr Benet says of his book: 
uich Rule I having first squared out according to mine 
ne interior practise since my calling to Religion 
ough truly with great negligence) . . .’3 There is 
er evidence to the same effect. Fr Benet was spiritual 
ector to Marie de Beauvillier, abbess of Montmartre, 
1598-9, and, according to Madame de Blémur, he 
ste an exercise on the will of God which she used 
h profit.4 Summarizing Fr Optat’s conclusions, we 
y suppose that The Rule was ‘squared out’ during 
Benet’s early religious life, was written out, at least 
its main lines, in Italy (at the latest in 1592) and was 
Quoted on p. 164. Dom Augustine Bradshaw, prior of Douai, wrote to 
olas Fitzherbert that in his opinion the candidates should be chosen from 


1g those who had taken no part in the controversy. f 

3rousse says November 21, 1611, but Fr Optat shows conclusively that 
date is wrong. 

Deel St. 

>. 186. 
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in circulation in manuscript copies of the first two pai 
among the Capuchins in 1593. Fr Benet gave the teachi 
of the third part orally. The Rule was written in Frenci 
but it was printed twice in English, when its author w 
held prisoner, somewhere between 1599 and 160 
and the copies of both impressions were seized. Man 
script copies continued to circulate in France, and t! 
book was finally printed for the first time by son 
prelate in 1608. Another, very imperfect, editio 
prepared without the author’s knowledge or permissio 
was in existence in 1609. There was also a pirated editic 
of the third part, incomplete and full of errors, 
circulation in France, Belgium and Lorraine abo 
1608; as a result Fr Benet’s superiors ordered him 
produce an accurate edition in spite of the fact that | 
was always unwilling to publish the third part. Co 
sequently the first complete editions of The Rule, in Fren: 
and Latin, containing all three parts, date from 161 
and appeared in Paris. Fr Benet died soon afterward 
It is to be noticed in connexion with his unwillingne 
to publish the third part of his book that it was th 
very part which from the beginning aroused oppositio 
The Rule of Perfection is a difficult book, not least becau 
of its arrangement; it would have been a great advanta: 
if Fr Optat had given some sort of scheme of the who 
work, but he has provided a long analysis of it. ‘The 
are two ways of entering into God’, says Fr Benet, ‘ 
speculation and by self-denial. The first is the me 
pleasing, the second more profitable . . . (and) open 
all with right desires. This present rule teaches the secon 
rather than the first’. Conformity with the will of G 
is the rule, the yardstick of all perfection; but to | 
carried out it must first be known and its manifestatio 
accepted. Fr Benet divides them into three: the exteri 


1 ‘Many yeares have passed since this booke was dedicated to the abc 
sayd of S. Briget, but being twoe sundry tymes put to print in England (wh 
I wa sthen in prison) it was both tymes taken . . .’ Dedication to English edit 
(Ro ien), 1609, quoted on p. 182. 
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Ul of God, the interior will of God, and finally, the 
sential will of God. Corresponding with this threefold 
vision are the three lives: the active, the contemplative, 
d the ‘supereminent’ (la vie suréminente), and the 
grees of prayer, vocal, mental and in the last case, 
ripped of all images and species’, a prayer neither 
ental nor vocal but made entirely in the essential will 
God ‘by adhering to it’. 

By his adoption of terms that are sometimes different, 
his reduction of the spiritual life to the ‘sole point’ 
the will of God, Fr Benet appears to have something 
vel to offer; in reality his teaching follows, to a certain 
int, what is to be found in the mystics who preceded 
m—the author of The Cloud, Tauler and others. Union 
th God is effected by and in the will, and so all 
rellectual apprehension is without direct utility. It 
when he comes to describe this union at its fullest 
rm that Fr Benet is in evident dependence on the 
ystics of the Rhineland. The highest state of conformity 
the divine will is shown as something fundamentally 
ssive, but with no trace of Quietism. (As Bremond 
marks, speaking of the lower stages of the spiritual 
>, those who talk of the Quietism of Fr Benet should 
ok at the engraving at the beginning of The Rule— 
90k at those tools of the active life, these pincers and 
mmers ‘‘touched by the rays of the sun’’.’)! The will 
her than the understanding expresses the individual 
1, in the last resort, decides his destiny; through the 
ll he is united to God in a personal relation. So it is 
t by an effort of the will a man is transformed; thus 
Canfield ‘amour pratic’ excels over ‘amour fruitif’, 
tive annihilation’ excels over ‘passive annihilation’, 
1 while allowing for all sorts of ‘works’ leads a man 
-e below, so far as is possible, to knowledge of the 
ine essence. God is pure act. “Here is true life, at 
se active and contemplative, not separate as some 


Bremond, op. cit., p. 119. 
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imagine, but united in one moment, so that the activ 
life of such a one is also contemplative; his exteric 
works, interior; his corporeal, spiritual; his tempora: 
eternal ; making thus utraque unum, out of two things one. . 

So far Fr Benet is in the direct tradition of Wester 
mysticism. What is his own contribution is the precis 
emphasis, the careful.reconciliation of the two lives 
Martha and Mary. It was for this reason that The Rule . 
Perfection had a very great effect on the religious reviv: 
in France during the seventeenth century and, as F 
Optat shows, influenced such leaders of it as Madam 
Acarie, Pierre de Bérulle, St Vincent de Paul, Fr Josep 
du Tremblay and others.? 

What may be termed the Franciscan element is F 
Benet’s teaching of the use of the Passion in the contempk. 
tive life; he regards it as an essential part of his methoc 
and devotes no less than five chapters to it, in oppositio 
to those who, he says, ‘cannot be content with the Passior 
but leave it aside, flying to the naked divinity’; this h 
found ‘more natural than supernatural, more imaginat 
than real’. In this connexion, also, his remarks shoul 
serve to acquit him of Quietism: ‘In this we must alway 
be active’, and ‘if in contemplation the Divinity enlighter 
us, in action the humanity is model for us’. Contemplatic 
of the Passion, even in the ‘supereminent’ life may invols 
the use of images: ‘For my part, I hold that (the imag 
of the Passion) should be ever before the eyes of the sou 
even in this third part, as the peak of perfection’. Bu 
as Bremond, quoting Fr Benet, emphasizes, ‘ ‘‘the ligl 
of faith annihilates [i.e. absorbs without destroying] th 
images’’, the sight of which we should not wish eve 
ecstasy to take away from us. ‘Though we have tt 
representation of a crucifix . . . the immensity of fait 
absorbs and annihilates it.’’ ’8 


1 Quoted from The Rule by Bremond, op. cit., p. 123. 
2 He mentions Fr Augustine Baker on the authority of Dom Justin McCan 


The Life of Father Augustine Baker (London, 1933), and Vol. XXXII of the Catho: 
Record Society. 


3 Bremond, op. cit., p. 124, quoting The Rule II, Chap. x11. 
age) 
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Finally Fr Benet employs the doctrine of the Mystical 
dy to illustrate his teaching on the Passion: having 
inted out that what he says should be understood in 
proper sense, namely, that Jesus Christ does not 
fer our pains in his own person, he goes on ‘nevertheless 
. as the members belong more to the head than to 
smselves so their pains are the head’s more than their 
m. And as good works are attributed more to our 
ad than to ourselves . . . in like manner our sufferings 
> rather those of our head than our own.’ 
Finally, what were the chief sources of The Rule ? 
Benet’s own assertion that he composed it according 
his “owne interiour practise’ has already been quoted. 
t quite shortly, Fr Optat’s views are that the principal 
irces are, in addition to Fr Benet’s personal experience, 
obably the following: Harphius, particularly for the 
fisions of the book and the general teaching; the 
ud, Alphonsus of Madrid, and perhaps Scupoli together 
th the Institutions of pseudo-Tauler . . . St Catherine 
Genoa for the sole will of God which is God himself 
uihilating all else’. Fr Benet very probably described 
1 generalized his own spiritual and even mystical 
perience; to express what he had to say he drew upon 
> authors who were current in his day and in his own 
jeu. 
Between 1600 and 1692 The Rule of Perfection was 
yduced in no less than fifty editions in English, Latin, 
snch, Italian and Arabic. The last Italian edition 
iterbo, 1667) was condemned by the Holy Office in 
89, and it is this condemnation which has led Fr A. 
ulain, s.J., to head his list of Quietist writers with 
Benet’s name. Why did the condemnation take place ? 
. reason has ever been given, but it was probably 
P, 370. Fr Optat quotes Fr Augustine Baker’s commen on The Cloud 
he effect that Fr Baker’s own copy of that work ‘belonged to the private 
of Fr Benet Fitch our countryman, the Capuchin, author of the book 


2d The Will of God, and upon his death was found among other books in 
library’. Thus Fr Benet was certainly acquainted with The Cloud. 
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occasioned by the Quietist controversy, because th 
book, in the view of the Holy Office, contained erro 
of this nature or because of its obscurity. Such erro: 
could indeed be deduced from it, though wrongly, ar 
this in fact happened. It is to be hoped that Fr Optat 
exhaustive treatment of Fr Benet and his work mz 
cause this condemnation to be revised and the clor 
removed from a work which was instrumental in formir 
a whole generation of mystics in the seventeenth century 
there are others, after all, whose orthodoxy appears 1 
be recognized, who expressed views on these difficu 
matters in language which is sometimes mor 
ambiguous.} 


' Notably Fr Surin: ‘le Pére Surin en a dit de plus fortes que lui (Fr Bene 
et son orthodoxie est reconnue’ (Ubald d’Alengon, 0.F.M.capP., Lego 
d Histoire Franciscaine, Paris, 1918). It has been asserted that the condemnati 
applied only to the Italian translation. The point was discussed in The Tab 
in 1925 (Vol. 145, 28th March and rth April). 
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A NEW STUDY OF JOHN 
CASSIAN 


By DOM AELRED SILLEM 


NT BENEDICT , says Abbot Butler (Benedictine 
Monachism, p. 46), ‘was familiar with Cassian’s 
writings, and was saturated with their thought and 

guage, in a greater measure than with any other, save 

ly the Holy Scriptures. So in giving Cassian’s theory 
the spiritual life we may be sure we are giving the 
eas practically accepted by St Benedict.’ The study of 
ssian, then, must always play a great part in the 
rmation of a Benedictine, and he will welcome grate- 
ly anything which helps him to a deeper understanding 
Cassian’s thought. The foundations of the scientific 
idy of Cassian were laid by Dom Alard Gazet, a monk 
St Vaast’s at Arras, who published the works of 
issian in three volumes at Douai in 1616; the title 
ge bears the arms of St Vaast’s, with the cross ancrée, 

d the arms of Abbot Caverel, with his device, Apud 

nos jura pietatis. Dom Gazet’s rich historical and doctrinal 

tes are still invaluable; they are reproduced, with 

s text, in Migne. In 1886 and 1888 Petschenig’s edition, 

e second volume with valuable introduction and indices, 

peared in the Vienna Corpus. In the last years, much 

ork has been done on the early history of spirituality 

d of monasticism, the setting of Cassian’s teaching is 

tter known, and some of the conclusions of this research 

> easily available—for instance, in S. Marsili’s Giovanni 
ssiano ed Evagrio Pontico (Studia Anselmiana 1936) and 
the article Cassien by M. Olphe-Galliard, s.j., in the 
ctionnaire de Spiritualité. But something fuller was 
eded, and for English readers; and this Mr Owen 

adwick has set out to provide in his John Cassian, A 

dy in primitive monasticism.+ 

Cambridge, 1950, pp. xii and 213, 155. 
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Cassian has usually been studied principally from t 
purely monastic standpoint; Mr Chadwick studies h» 
in a wider setting, and the great place he occupies 
the theology and ecclesiastical life of the fifth centu 
will come to many as something of a surprise. He w 
the friend of St John Chrysostom and of St Leo, and t 
leader of the critics of St Augustine’s theology on grac 
and Mr Chadwick can write of him that ‘the eviden 
shows that at least between 425 and 430 Cassian becar 
one of the two principal figures in the Latin Chure 
second only to St Augustine’ (p. 7). The career of th 
self-effacing monk brought him an unexpectedly wi 
range of experience. He was born between 355 and 36 
probably in the bilingual Dobrudja, where he receiv 
a good humanist education. Somewhere about 380, wi 
his friend and compatriot Germanus, he became a mo: 
in a coenobium at Bethlehem—not St Jerome’s. Abo 
386, he and Germanus obtained permission “to visit tl 
monasteries of Egypt, where they remained ten or twel 
years in all. Their departure from Egypt appears to ha 
coincided in time with the expulsion of the Origen 
monks, and it is difficult not to see a causal connexi 
as well; like the Origenists, they took refuge with 
John Chrysostom at Constantinople. Here they remain 
until 405; Cassian became the intimate disciple and lo} 
supporter of Chrysostom, who ordained him deaco 
Mr Chadwick sees no trace of a doctrinal influence 
Chrysostom upon Cassian, but suggests attractively th 
his personal influence may have given to Cassian a certa 
breadth and wisdom which he could have acquired le 
easily among the monks of Egypt. When the stor 
broke, and Chrysostom went into exile, Cassian a1 
Germanus went to Rome, where Germanus disappeai 
We do not know how long Cassian remained in Rom 
Mr Chadwick suggests that he may have been driv 
from Italy by the invasion of Alaric in 410. | 
was in Rome long enough to form a close friendsh 
with his younger contemporary, the future St Leo I 
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From Rome Cassian moved to Marseilles, where he 
unded two coenobia, one for women, the other, dedicated 
St Victor the Martyr, for men (it was probably at 
arseilles that he was ordained priest). But Marseilles 
as not the only centre of monastic life in Provence; 
Lerins and elsewhere, coenobia and colonies of hermits 
ere being formed, their observance probably experi- 
ental and uncertain. The founder of one of these groups, 
shop Castor of Apt, forty miles north of Marseilles, 
med for practical advice and doctrinal synthesis to 
s experienced neighbour at St Victor of Marseilles. 
1e Institutes, which Mr Chadwick dates c. 425, were 
e first instalment of Cassian’s response; the Conferences 
lowed between 426 and 428. Bishop Castor had evoked 
e of the great spiritual classics of all time. 
Though distinct in title, the two works form a unity, 
d the second was already envisaged when the first was 
anned. The Institutes deal with the vita actualis, the 
e of moral self-discipline and training possible only in 
e coenobium: with its external elements—habit, 
urgical office, methods of training—in Books I to IV; 
th the eight Capital Vices to be overcome, in Books 
to XII. The Conferences, whose twenty-four books purport 
record twenty-four spiritual conversations with 
teen solitaries in Lower Egypt, deal with the vita 
oretica, that life of pure prayer which Cassian regarded 
possible only in an eremitical or semi-eremitical 
mmework, to be embraced only after prolonged training 
the coenobium. Mr Chadwick compares Institutes 
V unfavourably with the Rule of St Benedict, but 
e comparison is not entirely just, for Cassian is not 
iting a rule, he is offering to Castor a judicious selection 
data upon Egyptian monastic observance, points likely 
prove capable of adaptation to the conditions of life 
Gaul, and which it is for Castor himself to build up 
ro an organized way of life. A more serious question 
that of the accuracy of Cassian’s picture of Egyptian 
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monastic life and spirituality. He was writing mor 
than twenty-five years after he had left Egypt; not onl. 
would it be difficult for him to recall details of observance: 
accurately, it would seem almost impossible for him 
to reproduce the teaching and the line of though 
developed in his discussions with the Egyptian hermits 
Mr Chadwick discusses the Conferences as _historice 
evidence on pp. 29-33. It would seem that Cassian’ 
picture of Egyptian monasticism is accurate but deliber 
ately selective, both as to observance and as to doctrine 
There were two currents in Egyptian monastic life: th: 
one predominantly Copt, simple, even naif in its temper 
with much to remind the modern reader of the firs 
Franciscans; the other Greek and _ intellectualist i 
character, of which the greatest figure was Evagrius o 
Pontus. The Origenist controversy of 399-400 brough 
with it the victory of the first element over the second 
and also marked a decisive stage in the impoverishmen 
of Egyptian monasticism. But beyond question it is th 
second element which Cassian had chiefly assimilated 
and which he transmitted to Latin Christendom. ‘Evagriu 
was the principal teacher of Cassian, the chief authorit 
for his ascetical doctrine . . . The general lines of th 
ascetical ideas which Cassian propagated to the wester: 
Church are found in Evagrius. As far as the spiritue 
life is concerned, there are in the Institutes and Conference 
few ideas which cannot be paralleled by similar o 
related ideas among the writings of Evagrius; while i 
Cassian’s most characteristic doctrines, the influence c 
Evagrius is chiefly noticeable’ (p. 86). 

Cassian’s relationship to Evagrius makes it easier fo 
us to see in perspective his place in the developmen 
of Christian spirituality. Mr Chadwick discusses this i 
many passages, particularly in pp: 77-87, and again i 
pp: 184-86; there is surely some over-simplification i 
pp- 77-8, and the final pages of the book are mor 
sensitive and more just. “The New Testament picture 
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e in Christ as in part an ascetic life, a daily bearing of 
e cross’, he writes on p. 77; but further down he 
mtinues: ‘The whole concept of ‘‘spirituality’’, of 
scetical theology’’, is foreign to the New Testament 
d the earliest Christian writers’. There is surely an 
setical theology in the New Testament in the same 
nse in which there is a dogmatic theology in the New 
sstament, and such a passage as Colossians u, 12 to 
, 17, shows the close bond between the two. Gratia 
pponit naturam, man’s nature is rational and, if there 
a ‘natural metaphysics of the human mind’, it will 
/ man’s need and man’s duty to express and to justify 
e data of Revelation in terms of this metaphysics. It 
a task of infinite delicacy, but it is not a development 
deplore. As converts trained in Greek philosophy 
me into the Church, this need was felt more acutely; 
the realm of dogma, it is in part the cause, in part 
e effect, of the great Trinitarian and Christological 
ntroversies. But the same law was working itself out 
the realm of ascetical theology; the new life in Christ 
es not eliminate but rather presupposes and_ is 
umphant in a moral conflict which is part of our 
mmon human destiny, the technique of which pagan 
oralists, Stoics and Neoplatonists, had analysed and 
stematized. It is significant for the history of monastic 
irituality that the first considerable attempts to express 
e growth of life in Christ in terms of non-Christian 
setical thought were made at Alexandria, the ecclesias- 
al capital of Egypt. In Clement of Alexandria, the 
yristian and non-Christian elements are juxtaposed 
ther than fused. The ascetical teaching of Origen 
presents a far more profound synthesis, and its in- 
ence upon early monastic spirituality was considerable. 
1d it was Evagrius of Pontus, the master of Cassian, 
10 perfected and transmitted Origen’s synthesis. It is 
ng this line of tradition that such words as askesis, 
atheia, ataraxia, theoria, gnosis, with a long pre-Christian 
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spiritual literature; it was Cassian’s destiny to fi 
Latin equivalents for the Greek words, and to transm 
the thought which underlay them to western Christianity 
It is a legitimate and indeed necessary question to as: 
how successfully the task has been achieved: have the 
data of Christian revelation and tradition been translate: 
faithfully into the terminology which non-Christias 
thinkers had built up to express their philosophicz 
interpretation of the data of human experience? Upo 
our answer to that question will depend our judgemer: 
upon Clement, Origen, Evagrius, Cassian, as Christias 
thinkers. The question will be somewhat differentl 
answered in the case of each, and only Cassian concern 
us directly here. It may be said that the problem c 
determining whether in the last resort Cassian’s teachin 
is wholly Christian in its inspiration is one of the dominar 
themes of Mr Chadwick’s book. It is disctissed mos 
fully in pp. 148-67. He sets out to ‘find evidence i 
Cassian that the life of prayer is based rather upon th 
revelation of the Gospel than upon the natural mysticisr 
of the heathen’. And ‘the principal evidence that con 
templation in Cassian is not a formless vacuity is foun 
in three related facts: his attitude to the Scriptures, th 
offices of the monastic rule’, and the deep love of Chris 
revealed in his little-read work against Nestorius, th 
De Incarnatione (p. 150). It may well be asked whethe 
the answer to these questions is really so doubtful a 
Mr Chadwick’s careful sifting of the evidence implies. 
A Benedictine will come to the study of Cassia 
already familiar with some of his principal doctrine 
through the Rule. Almost unconsciously, he will rea 
Cassian in a particular setting, and he may withou 
realizing the fact complete or correct Cassian’s though 
by doctrines assimilated simultaneously, but from ver 
different sources. Mr Chadwick comes to the study ¢ 
Cassian without the influence, but also without th 
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idance, of such a tradition. This may enable him to 
2 more clearly certain lacunae in Cassian’s thought, 
d a Benedictine, if he is sometimes jarred, may also 
ofit by the reading of what is a frankly critical study. 
1 the other hand, a tradition may provide clues as 
>I] as correctives. 
The exposition of Cassian’s teaching on prayer con- 
ned in pp. 140-50 is perhaps the least satisfactory 
ction in the book. The interpretation of the two 
cat Conferences on prayer, IX and X, certainly has its 
ficulties. But to say, as Mr Chadwick does, that Cassian 
as confused the temporary ‘‘delights’’ or ‘‘elevations’’, 
st by some souls struggling to contemplate, with the 
veloped and steadier thrust towards God which ma 
er similarly ecstatic symptoms’, that he has failed ‘to 
stinguish between a transient experience and the 
asation of solid contemplation under certain conditions’ 
145), that ‘the judgement upon the supreme act or 
te of contemplation . . . is based upon feeling’ (pp. 
5-6; italics his), that one passage ‘is an incitement 
his monks to assess the success and the purity of their 
ayers by the test of hedonism’ (p. 147), is to be 
mmary indeed. ‘In these two wonderful conferences’, 
‘ites Abbot Butler (Benedictine Monachism, p. 62), 
. the theory and practice of prayer are unfolded 
th a richness, an elevation, and a practicality that 
ve never been surpassed’. Cassian is one of the great 
isters of prayer, and we can without imprudence 
minate ignoratio elenchi from among the possible 
lanations of certain real obscurities in his language. 
Others of Mr Chadwick’s criticisms are to some extent 
igements upon perspective, upon the relative 
portance of different elements in Cassian’s teaching. 
is here especially that the mental background of any 
der plays a large part, and absolute verdicts are not 
ssible. One of his most telling criticisms is that Cassian’s 
setical doctrine is too negative in its emphasis: “Cassian 
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in describing the road to purity of heart trea 
exclusively the negative aspect of the moral struggle . . 
Where a wiser guide might say “‘here is the good- 
fight for it’’, Cassian can only repeat “‘here is the ex 
—fight against it’’ ’ (p. 95). This is perhaps the impressic 
left by Institutes V-XII; but if we read these books, | 
we are surely meant. to do, in the light of Pinufius: 
conference, Institutes IV, 32-43, is it just ? And sure: 
the crucial Conference I, on Purity of Heart, the scop 
of monastic life, is inspiringly positive? Again, M 
Chadwick finds that, in order to stimulate moral effor 
Cassian has emphasized the need for self-examination an 
methodical self-discipline, and consequently has abstracte 
overmuch from the role of Grace. Cassian’s teaching o 
Grace is dealt with in a special chapter, one of the mo: 
valuable in the book. It cannot be denied that the lacun: 
in his theology of Grace are closely connected with thé 
emphasis upon human effort and the possibility of huma 
achievement which comes readily to the ascetical writer 
but even here, the language, not only of Institutes XI 
but (to take one example) of much in Institutes VI, shoul 
be borne in mind if we are to form a balanced picture 
The weaknesses which Mr Chadwick criticizes mo: 
severely in Cassian he finds also in much, if not in mos! 
early monastic literature. They have their commo 
source, he would say, in an individualistic spirituality 
in a weakening of the Christian social sense, in the sens 
for the Common Life in the Body of Christ. Hence w 
find the love of our neighbour conceived not as th 
overflowing of our love for God, but as an asceticé 
discipline, a mortification which will bring its practitione 
to purity of heart; selfish indifference to the spiritus 
needs of others, to the fate of a society crumbling t 
its ruin; small importance given to the Sacraments an 
especially to the Eucharist, which is regarded simp! 
in its beneficial effects upon the individual recipient 
prayer conceived not as the activity of the whole ma 
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union with his brethren in Christ, but as the quasi- 
gelic activity of the individual, of his highest part, 
the nous—‘mental’ prayer in the strictest and narrowest 
nse of the adjective. 

These criticisms are grave, and they cannot be dismissed 
wholly unfounded. To begin with the last point 
entioned, which Mr Chadwick deals with on pp. 182-3, 
cial and private prayer have surely each their own 
son d’étre, each their own needs, and deepen in 
cordance with their own distinct though related laws, 
ch strengthening the other. Institutes II and II, and 
me very significant references to the psalmody in 
nferences IX and X, show the importance Cassian gave 
vocal and social prayer. But Christian experience and 
dition make it clear that private prayer has its own 
ws too; its progressive purification and simplification 
ym images and concepts, the work of God’s grace 
ore than of human discipline, though this too has its 
rt to play, leads to that “‘pure prayer’’ of the extenuata 
ns, that deepest prayer which, as Cassian knew, can 
aw upon social prayer and in its turn purify and 
rensify it. ‘‘Mental’’ prayer in this deepest sense of 
e word cannot be dismissed as a non-Christian in- 
tration; the witness of the Christian saints and spiritual 
‘iters in its behalf is too overwhelming. Nor can it be 
glected without an impoverishment of ‘corporate 
srship’, of ‘the worship of the whole man’. 

The charge of spiritual selfishness, of indifference to 
e spiritual needs of others, is countered constantly 
our day by underlining the apostolic value of the 
ntemplative life—not merely in the sense that, in 
jividuals or institutions, contemplation may overflow 
to directly apostolic work, but in the sense that the 
rely contemplative life is in itself apostolic. ‘I shall 
truly happy to work with you for the salvation of souls’, 
‘ote St Teresa of Lisieux to a missionary, ‘it was for 
at that I became a Carmelite; since I could not be a 
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missionary in action, I wanted to be one by love ant 
penance’ (Collected Letters, Eng. tr., p. 235). The sam 
doctrine of the social and apostolic power of the purel 
contemplative life has been underlined by Pope Pius ¥ 
in his Apostolic Constitution Umbratilem addressed t 
the Carthusians in 1926, and by the present Holy Fathe 
in his Apostolic Constitution Sponsa Christi in 19§c 
Mr Chadwick sees in the apparent indifference of th 
early monks to the spiritual needs of others the indicatio: 
of a weakened sense for the Mystical Body of Christ 
but it is precisely in the theology of the Mystical Bod 
that the specialization of function which underlies th 
contemplative and even the eremitical life finds it 
justification. If the monk’s specific contribution to th 
life of the Body is made possible only by the renunciation 
of solitude, then, for him, activities apparently mor 
unselfish may in fact weaken his deepest work for Gox 
by impoverishing his interior life; they may be th 
paracharagmata with which the devil tries to fool him 
and against which Cassian warns him in Conference | 
20-22. Some of the exhortations to Weltflucht in th 
Apophthegmata may be expressed with a vehemence o 
paradox which disconcerts, but the principle whic! 
underlies them is not mere spiritual self-interest. Th 
apostolic value of the contemplative life, brought ou 
in medieval and still more in modern spirituality—ii 
St Teresa of Avila, for instance, is more often implici 
than expressed in early monastic literature. But expresset 
it often is; Mr Chadwick himself quotes such a passag: 
on p. 13. The theological analysis of the monastic lif 
and of its place in the life of the Church has been a lon 
process; but if monasticism has been the work of th 
Spirit of Christ in his Church, it can never have reste 
upon principles in conflict with the commandment t 
love our neighbour as ourself, and later thinkers hav 
only made more explicit a view of the monastic vocatio1 
which had been held instinctively from the beginning 
and for which evidence enough exists. 
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he data of Christian revelation, and their elaboration 
christian thought and experience, are so rich, that 
- the greatest minds have succeeded in giving an 
rely central presentation of them. Cassian’s was not 
of these greatest minds; his approach is that of a 
ialist, and needs to be completed and seen in a 
er theological setting. But, as a specialist, he is in 
first rank. Mr Chadwick is sensitive to his limitations, 
it is useful that these should be pointed out. But, 
ther intentionally or not, the picture of Cassian’s 
hing which results is not likely to inspire enthusiasm. 
Chadwick has given us a fine piece of historical 
larship, and the student who already knows and 
s Cassian will find much to help him in these pages. 
Cassian’s greatness as a spiritual master does not 
rge as it should. ‘Cassian’s work was . . . the first 
siderable scientific exposition ever composed on the 
itual life, and it remains to this day in many respects 
finest and best, and the one that searches most deeply 
the human, or at any rate the monastic heart; and 
most wonderful thing about it is its actuality and 
ticality still in this our twentieth century.’ This 
Abbot Butler’s verdict in Benedictine Monachism, pp. 
-r2; Mr Chadwick quotes it, without judgement, on 
174. If the present writer were asked to indicate 
points of Cassian’s teaching which seem to him the 
t profound, he would choose his teaching on prayer, 
he connexion between growth in prayer and growth 
harity, on self-will as the root-obstacle to charity, on 
lity and obedience as the antidotes to self-will, 
the cenobitical life as the ideal framework for this 
ipline. Western monastic life, in all its forms, still 
s upon the framework of this ascetical and mystical 
‘rine. 

o what extent does the spirituality of the Rule of 
senedict rest upon Cassian ? Mr Chadwick discusses 
problem on pp. 168-78. He holds that the spirituality 
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of the Rule is the spirituality of Cassian; St Benedic: 
originality lies in his legislative wisdom rather than 

his spiritual teaching. ‘Benedict regarded the work 

previous writers, of Cassian above all, as supplying t 
monastic teaching for which his Rule was only a fram 
work’ (p. 171); he ‘sought . . . to build a framewo: 
for the existing spirituality’ (p. 174). The most importe 
change lies in the fact that for St Benedict the coenobit 
is not simply, as it was for Cassian, a training place f 
the eremitical life; the vow of stabilitas in congregatioi 
and the language of the Rule in many places, imply th 
the monk need not look outside the framework 

cenobitical life in the house of his profession to seek 
higher perfection. On this view, which has much 

commend it, a Benedictine will find in Cassian all t 
spiritual teaching which must animate the observance 
the Rule. 

And yet, if we pass from the text of the Rule to wi 
may be called historic Benedictinism; if we study t 
spirituality of the ‘Benedictine centuries’ in some su 
a summary as Dom Berliére’s L’Ascése Bénédictine, \ 
find a spirituality whose emphasis is in many ways differe 
from Cassian’s, and in which some of the weaknes: 
which Mr Chadwick has perhaps overstressed ha 
received important correctives. We find a spiritual 
strongly Christocentric in character, giving a great pla 
to the sacramental and liturgical life of the Churc 
built up upon the dogmatic as well as upon the asceti: 
teaching of St Augustine and the great Latin Fathe 
It is one of the problems in the history of Benedicti 
spirituality that for more than two hundred years aft 
the death of St Benedict we have little evidence as 
the way in which the Rule was observed and the spi 
in which the life of the Rule was led. When, towat 
the end of the eighth century, specifically Benedicti 
literature becomes more plentiful, it comes from mili 
where other influences besides those of the Rule its 
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e been operative. Are we to say that the spirituality 
he Rule is the spirituality of Cassian, and that whatever 
not in Cassian must be regarded as an accretion to 
‘e Benedictine tradition ? It seems clear that, beyond 
_ spiritual teaching contained explicitly in the Rule, 
much of which comes directly from Cassian, there 
much also implied in the Rule itself which completes 
even corrects Cassian, and which the ‘Benedictine 
ituries’ developed and emphasized. In chap. txxm, 
Benedict sends his monks, not only to the Scriptures, 
| to Cassian and early monastic literature, but also 
the Fathers generally. Lectio divina has its place in the 
etical teaching of Cassian; its character is nowhere 
de clear, but everything suggests that it was limited 
the Scriptures; early monastic literature implies that 
/ possession of a codex even of these was exceptional, 
ecially among the hermits, and lectio divina must 
en have been indistinguishable from meditatio scriptura- 
), the prayerful murmuring of the Scriptures learnt 
heart, as so much was learnt, for instance, in the 
shomian novitiate. The long hours of St Benedict’s 
io divina, with the reading of the Fathers, would 
e built up a far more profound theological culture 
| spirituality. There were long lessons from the 
hers, too, in St Benedict’s liturgy, which, simple 
ugh it may have been by later standards, must have 
n far richer in doctrinal content and a far more potent 
uence of spiritual formation than the primitive 
gy described by Cassian. 

[The influence of Cassian continued to be exercised 
oughout the Middle Ages—Mr Chadwick gives a 
uable series of references in a footnote on p. 173. 
; it may be said that the aspects of the spirituality of 
Rule most emphasized—emphasized to the point of 
ggeration—in the tradition of monastic life associated 
h St Benedict of Aniane and with Cluny were those 
ich did not derive from Cassian. In the first chapter 
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of his Mystical Theology of St Bernard, speaking of tl 
sources of St Bernard’s mystical theology and of tt 
influence upon him of the Rule of St Benedict, 
Gilson writes that ‘if it is easy to see at a glance th: 
meditation on the Benedictine Rule produced th 
flowering of ascetic theology, it is not so immediate 
obvious how it was able to favour the birth of a mystic 
theology . . . Before Robert de Molesme and St Bernaz 
there had been admirable Benedictines and Benedictir 
saints; the Order . . . had known its periods of spiritu 
brilliance even during the course of the Middle Age: 
and yet at no time do we encounter an outburst + 
mystical activity in any way comparable to that of whic 
the twelfth century was to be the astonished witnes 
(Eng. tr., p. 14). And he finds the explanation in tl 
fact that ‘to be a true Benedictine it is enough to pi 
into zealous practice the first seventy-two chapters | 
the Rule’ (ibid., p. 15); but St Bernard and the fir 
Cistercians followed the seventy-third chapter as wel 
they obeyed St Benedict’s invitation to read Cassiz 
and the Fathers of the Desert, and they found in the 
the inspiration which led them to restore to monasticis 
that ‘mystical element’ which the Black monks themselvy 
had neglected. There is over-simplification here; chapt 
seventy-three does not indicate a ‘voluntary subjec 
which may be omitted at will. The argument from silen 
is a delicate one to use in spiritual matters, and reticen 
about infused contemplation may have other causes th: 
inexperience. But there is much truth in the view th 
the early Cistercians restored to monastic spirituali 
something which had loomed larger in the doctrine ar 
practice of the early monks, and that it is in large measu 
the renewed influence of Cassian which was responsib 
for this. Here, as elsewhere, monastic history contai 
a warning. Not only historic Benedictinism, but t 
spirituality of the Rule itself, has drawn upon oth 
sources besides Cassian, has completed and complement 
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i even corrected his teaching. But the express words 
St Benedict, and the study of his Rule, make clear 
- extent of his debt to Cassian; Benedictines can never 
slect the study of Cassian without impoverishment, 
1 no spiritual master will keep before them so clearly 
yse doctrinae virtutumque culmina towards which their 
under invites them. 
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The Christian Challenge to Philosophy by, Wa tia Ve Reade. } 
KiV 1-9 195 (0:P se. Ka) ease. 


ue author of this book, a former sub-warden of Keble Colld 
who died in 1943, was careful to point out the uncertaisi 
that can attach to the word ‘philosophy’. It has meant ma 
different things, but Reade applies it to the love of wisdom, a 
states that he means by wisdom ‘the supreme wisdom by whi 
the value of things is tested and the truth or falsity of every doctri 
revealed’. I am inclined to think this description of wisdom 
not quite true to Reade’s own thought. I doubt whether he cc 
sidered it the function of wisdom to reveal the truth or falsity: 
every doctrine; at least he does not claim so much for Christian: 
itself, for he leaves the natural sciences to the experts, or 
stipulating that Christianity has the right to intervene if the scient 
exceeds his own terms of reference. Is it not sufficient to say tk 
wisdom tests the value of all things and assigns limits to the specializ 
branches of knowledge and theory ? In any case it will be not 
that for Reade, a devout Anglican, it is not philosophy as su 
which Christianity ‘challenges’, for in his sense of the wo 
Christianity is the one true philosophy. Rather, the challenge is ma 
to all rival philosophies, and especially in antiquity to neo-Platonisr 
the residuary legatee of classical Greek philosophy; in the Mide 
Ages to heretical and non-Christian Aristotelianism ; and in mode 
times to the exaggerated claims sometimes made for natural scienc 
and to the ‘ideologies’ (a word which, I am glad to observe, Rea 
regularly adorns with quotation marks). Incidentally, the story 
the repeated challenge discloses a variety of meanings given 
various times to the word ‘philosophy’. For the neo-Platonists 
was, roughly, what it is for Reade; in the early Middle Ages 
could mean formal logic; for St Thomas it is the highest of t 
kinds of scientific natural knowledge attainable by man ; and 
our modern universities it is a ‘faculty’, a sister (if rather 
Cinderella) in the sisterhood of the alternative courses for a degre 
Reade himself is satisfied with nothing less than the love of t 
‘supreme wisdom, which, he maintains, is also the love of ‘t 
good’, and the defeat of ancient philosophy by Christianity was t 
victory of a greater philosophy, intellectually greater and mo 
Catholic in scope, over a less great one. ‘Every philosophy tl 
would rule the world must be also a religion, every religion tl 
-would rule the world must be also a philosophy.’ 
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fet neo-Platonism was an honourable opponent of Christianity, 
-none who knew Reade and his work in the Greats School will 
surprised that he respects this defeated rival. It is otherwise 
h the ‘ideologies’, which, however, he criticizes less for the 
cking third-rate vulgarity of their ‘philosophy’ than for their 
tentions to impose an ‘orthodoxy’ by means of State tyranny, 
which ‘the most insidious and deadly’ may well be that which 
ces “‘democracy’’ for its name’. And of all such abominable 
innies, the worst, in his view, would be Caesaro-Papalism, the 
osition by force of secular law of an ideology which happens 
be true. “Supposing that, by some strange revolution of public 
timent, our own country should be moved to invest a genuine 
gion (as distinct from the cult of the State) with sovereign 
1ority, I should personally hope that at least it would be a religion 
which I did not believe.’ 

If the ‘ideologies’ provoked in Reade a controlled but passionate 
robation, some of his most valuable thoughts, and some of his 
st genial (and acid) humour, are found in his study of the idea 
‘scientific way of life’. The page on which he invites a committee 
cientists to report on a copy of Don Quixote is comedy of a high 
er and (like almost every sentence Reade ever published) is 
fine and nervous prose ; but more than that, it is, with its 
lication of the value of the individual (as contrasted with the 
icular), an introduction to the moving passage which closes 
pregnant volume with a confessio fidei: ‘ “‘the flight of the alone 
he Alone’’, said Plotinus in his memorable phrase. Change it 
. “the flight of the unique to the Unique’’, and it might pass 
true description of the Christian soul on its way to the knowledge 
love of God, or rather as a shadow of the truth. God indeed, 
God alone, is absolutely unique, sufficient unto himself, related 
nothing, resembling nothing, the only one. Yet God reveals 
self as Love; not only as “‘L’amor che muove il sole e l’altre 
le’’, but as the love which came down from Heaven and died 
n the cross. ‘“‘He who loves God’’, wrote Spinoza, ‘‘cannot 
re to make God love him in return.’’ That is profoundly true, 
only because, when love is freely given, there is no need to 
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eade’s friends will be grateful to Mr Cyril Bailey for the personal 
noir with which he introduces this posthumous work. If there 
rything to regret, it is that ‘Billy’s’ shy reserve deterred many 
is from penetrating further—as who would not wish to have 
2 ?—-to the deeply religious, humble, humane, loving and 
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lovable personality that flashed forth in a thousand witty and wi 
obiter dicta. For myself, I can never forget how this layman, wha 
one might at times suppose to be an anti-clerical, summed up 
conversation about the great Anglican whose memory Keble Colle 
perpetuates, with the words: ‘After all, the real thing about Jo: 
Keble was that he was a saint’. In thus passing judgement on Keb: 
Reade revealed himself. DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER: 


Apocalypse-Betrachtungen zur Geheimen Offenbarung (2 vols) 
Adrienne von Speyr. Pp. 832 (Johannes-Verlag, Einsiedeln, 195; 
n.p. 

N earlier work of Adrienne von Speyr, on St John, w 
A reviewed in THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW last year (p. 355), @ 
a work on the Ephesians was noticed in the last issue (p. 25& 
She has written a number of similar volumes on various parts 
the New Testament. It is exceptional to find a lady who is a medic 
doctor, convert and invalid devoting herself to works of mystic 
spirituality based on the Scriptures. The product is as exceptior 
as the writer, and as outstanding as it is exceptional. Her wor 
have been described as a ‘direct encounter with the Word’. 

She writes of the Apocalypse as of a deeply mystical revelatic 
given by Jesus to John, and handed down by John to us, as ; 
important part of the spiritual Testament left by the Saviour ~ 
his Church. Nothing in the Apocalypse is for John alone, nothir 
is John’s interpretation, all is from the Word through John | 
man. But it is also all to the Church, and through the Church to u 
through the sacraments, which bind heaven and earth. As s| 
writes on p. 831, ‘John experiences grace in its fullness. 1 
experiences it as a wellspring, the upsurging of whose wate 
cannot be contained. He stands in the midst of this grace, knowit 
that it must flow over on all sides . . . The Lord gives his flesh ar 
blood to all; he assumed it in order to give it to others . . . F 
had to assume from the Father the human form he bore on eart' 
in order to be able to distribute the true Eucharist to men. . 
In the Eucharist he became as it were the spiritual bond betwee 
his being as God in heaven and his being as the Son of Man on eart! 
for no other purpose than that this same bond should unite eve: 
believer to God and teach him in turn to spend profusely on othe 
what God has given to him.’ 

All mysticism must be centred on this revelational mysticis 
of the Bible. And this mysticism is not for the individual, but f 
the Church, It does not give us historical truth, nor philosophic 
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th, nor direct dogmatic truth, but a real understanding of a 
rid uniting earth with heaven. It is the achievement of Dr von 
syr to be able to mediate to us much of the divine love and 
sdom contained in John’s Apocalypse. She writes with deep 
sreciation and reverence for God’s word and his Church, and 
is impossible for the sympathetic reader not to be carried away 
o a world which is perhaps best described as the world of the 
irit. What she conveys to us is real because personal, personal 
th the personality of John, who was chosen by God for his special 
alities as the most apt instrument of this revelation. She compares 
in to the Blessed Virgin. Each was approached by God through 
angel. Each had a mission for Jesus. Each was in the power of 
: Spirit. Each had to accept freely the utter surrender involved 
such a mission. 

As we have been told by former reviewers, Dr von Speyr’s work 
something quite different from what we have known in this 
untry. It is neither Scripture nor Theology, neither Ethics nor 
sticism in the usual sense of the terms. It is a remarkably success- 
attempt to bring home to us the inner spiritual meaning of the 
xd of God spoken to us through John, and recorded in the last 
ok of the Bible. I confess myself so impressed by the real depth 
spirituality contained here that I feel unable to resist the urge 
send for others of the authoress’s works. 

H. FRANCIS DAVIS 


The Gifts of the Holy Ghost by John of St Thomas, translated by 
minic Hughes, o.P. Pp. vii + 293 (Sheed and Ward) 16s. 


His English rendering of the classic treatise of John of St 
[Thome on the gifts of the Holy Ghost will be welcomed 

both for the importance of its text and for the smoothness 
the translation. 
John of St Thomas did more than any other to fix the doctrine 
the gifts which has been held by the Thomistic school ever since. 
e works of St Thomas himself do not escape a certain hesitancy. 
e Commentary on the Sentences defines the gifts by reference to their 
jects, namely, supra-human acts, whereas the Summa adopts the 
a that the gifts are specified, not by their objects, but by a special 
1d of divine assistance. Whether their object matter be supra- 
man or not, the gifts render one apt to follow impulsions from 
yd which transcend the mode by which God intervenes in the 
tues and, accordingly, elevate man to a higher level than the 
tues do. For John of St Thomas the two conceptions coalesce. 
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Whether this corresponds to the mind of St Thomas or not ne: 
not detain us, but it is a matter for surprise that neither the historic 
nor the theological introduction to John’s treatise allude to tk 
problem. Right from the outset, the interpreter of St Thomas | 
confronted with a dilemma; to ignore it does not amount to solvi: 
re, 

Intended for non-specialist readers, the two introductio 
mentioned and the Foreword which precedes them, by Fr V 
Farrell, o.P., rightly advise us to expect a closely knit reasoniz 
process and the occasional discussion of abstruse points. TE 
warning is timely; for the Doctor profundissimus wrote for studer 
trained in scholastic logic and cared but little for fluency of styl 
A very complete index and a detailed summary of each chapt: 
will help modern readers to wind their way through the book. 

The bulk of the tractate proceeds in the classic manner. Besid! 
a careful analysis of each gift (understanding, chap. m1; wisdo 
and knowledge, chap. 1v; counsel, chap. v; piety, fortitude an 
fear, chap. vi, followed by a long excerpt, devoted to the gi 
of fear, from John’s Cursus theologicus), there are the usual questio: 
on the distinction between the gifts and the virtues (chap. 11), ¢ 
the number (chap. vi) and on the properties of the gifts (cha: 
vit). In all these chapters, the notion of habitus is applied to th 
‘spirits’ listed in Isaias x1, 2, which is considered as containing 
revealed datum concerning the gifts. Hence, the gifts are seen 
habits attuning the soul to the impulsions of the Spirit over ar 
above his interventions in the virtues. An obvious weakness of th 
theory derives from. the fact that the gifts are read into a biblic 
text which, presumably, should not be so pressed. According} 
the separate monographs on each gift, fine though they be 
instances of speculative theology, are not so surely founded : 
John of St Thomas believed. 

They are not, however, altogether invalid. For what can t 
saved of the treatise is well grounded in chap. 1 (‘The treatmex 
of the gifts of the Holy Ghost in Sacred Scripture’). Depictir 
the way of the soul to God in a general manner, this chapter contait 
a spiritual exegesis of Scripture in the best Patristic tradition. Or 
may wonder if the translator is aware of it: but that exeges: 
provides the ultimate basis of the doctrine of the gifts. Certai 
phenomena of the spiritual life were found, far away back in tk 
Patristic era, to correspond in some way with Scriptural text: 
hence, they were expressed with the help of Scriptural term 
whatever the original meaning of these may have been. Experienc 
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es first; then a spiritual reading of the Bible; lastly, a theological 
matization. The value of the last item derives from its con- 
ity with the first two. Now, that continuity is not clear in 
Ys approach. His first chapter covers items one and two in a 
nificent manner, which reaches to eloquence and displays deep 
tual insight. But the whole method changes suddenly in chap. 
Henceforth, Scripture, understood as teaching, with divine 
tion, the existence of seven separate gifts, comes first in order 
nportance; speculation follows; cogency for experience takes 
1 place. Thus, John of St Thomas’s treatise has a double polarity. 
volves first round the data of experience traditionally phrased 
iblical language. The emphasis is then shifted, and the rest of 
treatise is meant to proceed by strictly logical deduction from 
ipposedly authoritative text. This denotes a flaw in John’s 
nod. It also endangers his conception of the gifts. For once 
$ XI, 2, is not considered as revealing seven separate gifts, all 
display of logic comes to nought. Not only does the precise 
ber of the gifts become doubtful, but also their real distinction 
1 the virtues is no longer ascertained. One may think that 
only way to save the doctrine from artificiality would have 
1 to keep to the first and more traditional standpoint. 

me could wish the introduction included a historical note on 
origin of the theological reflexion on the gifts. It would be 
nating to see how three Scriptural texts inspired speculation 
he gifts of the Holy Ghost (Isaias x1, 2), the fruits of the Spirit 
atians V, 22-23) and the beatitudes (Matt. v, 3-11). Diverse 
logies of mysticism arose therefrom, differing mainly as to 
+h of those spiritual realities require specific habitus. St Thomas 
lified former schemes by asserting that only the gifts are 
tus. Why he did so could have been a matter for investigation, 
would have thrown light upon the background of John of St 
mas’s concise chapter on the beatitudes and the fruits (chap. 
It would also have made more clear the underlying motive of 
s Scotus’s opposition to Thomism: a further simplification is 
ible. To reduce the gifts to a developed form of the virtues 
unts for all the experiential facts and is compatible with the 
tural formulae and their traditional interpretation. 

G. H, TAVARD, A.A. 
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Attente de Dieu by Simone Weil, with an Introduction and Nc 
by J. M. Perrin, o.p. Pp. 240 (La Colombe, Paris) 390 frs. 


W=: Simone Weil died in this country eight years : 


at the age of thirty-four, her achievement was kno 

only to a very few. The appearance of La Pesanteur et la Gré 
a compilation of her reflexions made by M. Gustave Thibs 
caused an immediate impression, which the present volun 
published last year, has already intensified. It is clear that she w 
stand out as one of the greatest figures—greatest in the absolu 
fundamental sense—of our time. 

M. Thibon’s account of her life, and especially of that love 
les malheureux which led to her early death, has become comir 
property; so also has his admirable assessment of her thought. 
Perrin, after pointing out in his introduction to Attente de L 
that it is not yet time to write a full biography of her, adds mz 
details of extraordinary interest bearing upon her philosophi 
training and particularly upon her reasons for not accepting bapti 
—these cannot be discussed in a brief space and must therefore 
passed over. He then gives us several remarkable letters written 
him by her, largely on that subject, at the time of*her depart 
from France in 1942. These also must be passed over in the inter 
of drawing attention to certain qualities in the exposés which mz 
up the latter part of this astonishing book. Here, it seems to n 
Simone Weil’s full stature is revealed to us—I see no point 
dwelling, in this place, on her unconscious prejudices. It is diffic 
to tell what will be the effect of these passages when taken 
isolation; it may be that they need to be considered in the lis 
not only of this volume as a whole but also in that of La Pesant 
et la Grace. But this is the only means open to me of paying 1 
tribute to Simone Weil. 

‘God has created by love, for love. God has not creat 
anything but love itself and the means of love. He has created 
the forms of love. He has created beings capable of love at 
possible distances. He has gone himself, since no one else cot 
do it, to the maximum distance, the infinite distance. T 
infinite distance between God and God, supreme rending apa 
sorrow which no other approaches, marvel of love, is t 
crucifixion. Nothing can be further from God than that whi 
has been made a curse. 

This rending, through which supreme love ties the bond of t 
supreme union, echoes continually through the universe, beyo 
the silence, like two notes which are separate and blended, | 
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pure and rending harmony. That is the Word of God. The whole 
reation is nothing but its vibration. When human music in its 
reatest purity pierces the soul, this is what we hear beyond it. 
Vhen we have learnt to hear the silence, this is what we grasp, 
ore distinctly, beyond that. 

Those who persevere in love hear this note in the depths of the 
eprivation which wretchedness has caused in them. Men 
ricken by wretchedness are at the foot of the cross, almost at 
1€ greatest possible distance from God. It is a mistake to sup- 
ose that sin is a greater distance. Sin is not a distance. It is a 
Ise direction given to our awareness’ (pp. 130-1). 
have thought it best to give a very literal translation. It may 
» to bring out the absolute purity, or poverty, of this style. 
one Weil has simply said what she had to say. She goes on: 

‘There is, it is true, a mysterious link between this distance 
id an original disobedience. At the beginning, we are told, 
umanity turned its gaze away from God and moved in the wrong 
irection as far as it could go. Because then it could move. But 
e are nailed down, free only to turn our eyes, subject to 
ecessity. A blind mechanism, which takes no account of our 
egrees of spiritual perfection, makes perpetual sport of men and 
rows some of them to the very foot of the cross. It rests with 
1em only to keep or not to keep their eyes turned to God 
ehind these blows. God’s Providence is not absent. God has 
illed necessity as a blind mechanism by his Providence.’ 
suggest to those who have read this book that the passage comes 
er than any other to summing up what it teaches us, and 
id urge upon those who have not read it that the lines of thought 
barely indicated are so worked out in it that we gain a deeper 
tht into the profoundest truths. A certain discrimination, it is 

must be exercised; it is not anybody’s ‘spiritual reading’. 
‘God is so essentially love that unity, which in a sense is his 
sry definition, is a simple effect of love. And to the infinite 
nifying power of this love corresponds the infinite separation 
ver which it triumphs, which is the whole creation, spread 
at across the totality of space and of time, made of mechanically 
rutal matter, interposed between Christ and his Father. Our 
isery gives us men the infinitely precious privilege of having 
share in this distance placed between the Son and the Father 

. . For those who love, separation, although grievous, is a good, 
scause it is love . . . God cannot be perfectly present to us 
sre below, because of the body. But in our extreme wretchedness 
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he can be almost perfectly absent. That is for us, on earth, t 
only possible perfection. That is why the cross is our only hor 

mal ° 
A pei is maintained to the end of this exposé. Pesanteur ' 

Simone Weil’s word for the blind mechanism of created thing 
physical and psychical. 

‘When a man turns away from God, he simply hands himse 
over to pesanteur. He thinks that he goes on willing and choosing 
but he is only a thing, a stone which falls . . . Those whom w 
call criminals are only tiles blown off a roof by the wind an 
falling at random. Their only fault is the initial choice whid 
has made them tiles.’ 

Nevertheless 

‘By its perfect obedience matter deserves to be loved . .. 
Nothing is so beautiful as pesanteur in the transient folds of tk 
sea’s waves or the almost eternal folds of the mountains’ (p. 134, 

‘When we realize this obedience with our whole being, ¥ 
see God’ (p. 136). 

“Whenever we suffer hurt, we can tell ourselves in tru 
that it is the universe, the order of the world, the beauty 
the world, the obedience of creation to God which is enterir 
into our bodies’ (p. 137). 

Finally (this passage perhaps shows one best Simone Weil 
stark realism and unflinching courage): 

“When you hit a nail with a hammer, the shock received | 
the large head of the nail passes in its entirety to the point . . 
Extreme wretchedness, which is at once physical sufferin 
distress of soul and social degradation, constitutes this nail. T! 
point is applied to the soul’s centre. The head of the nail is < 
necessity spread out through all time and space . . . The infini 
distance which separates God from the creature is gathered - 


its entirety into a point . . . He whose soul remains turned | 
God while it is pierced with a nail becomes nailed to the ve 
centre of the universe . . . This nail has driven a hole throu 


creation, across the thickness of the screen which separat 

the soul from God’ (pp. 140-1). 

In the next exposé Simone Weil treats of the ‘indirect love’ 
God: compassion and gratitude, the love of the world’s beauty, t 
love of religious practices, and friendship. She has some extr 
ordinarily penetrating things to say about each. 

‘Pure gratitude like pure compassion is essentially consent 

wretchedness (consentement au malheur) . . . Chatity to o 
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eighbour, being constituted by creative attention, is analogous 
> genius. 

Creative attention consists in really giving attention to what 
oes not exist. Humanity does not exist in the anonymous flesh 


ying beside the road . . . In true love it is not we who love the 
wretched in God, it is God in us who loves the wretched’ 
PP. 154-6). 


. . . in our age, in the countries of the white race, the beauty 
f the world is almost the only way by which we can let God 
enetrate . . . It is because beauty contains no end that it 
onstitutes the sole finality here below’ (pp. 165-9). 
‘ : . . 
There is only one case, and that a common one, in which 
he attraction of sensible pleasure is not that of a contact with 
eauty; it is when it procures on the contrary an escape from 


E> (p.. 176). 


‘The effort by which the soul is saved is like that by which we 
90k, by which we listen, by which the betrothed says “‘yes’’. It 
; an action of attention and of consent. On the contrary, what 
ur language calls “‘will’’ is something analogous to muscular 
ffort . . . The good use of the will is a necessary condition of 
alvation, no doubt, but remote, inferior, quite subordinate, 
urely negative . . . The effort of the will towards the good is 
ne of the lies secreted by the mediocre part of us in its fear 
f being destroyed .. . Vertical movement is denied to us. 
ut if we look perseveringly at the heavens, God comes down 
nd takes us up’ (pp. 194-5). 


‘When a human being is attached to another by a bond of 
fection which encloses any degree whatsoever of necessity, 
- is impossible for him to desire the conservation of autonomy 
oth in himself and in the other. Impossible in virtue of nature’s 
yechanism. But possible by the miraculous intervention of the 
ipernatural. This miracle is friendship’ (p. 203). 


hese are only samples. They seem to need no comment but 
rolonged meditation. DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 
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Knowledge and Perception. Essays and Lectures by H. A. Prichar 
Pp. 213 (Clarendon Press) 155. | 
N the first page of the first article in this collection Prichaz 
()=: of Russell’s Lowell Lectures that any discussion of the 
‘to be adequate, would have to take the form of a cop’ 
mentary . . . sentence by sentence’. Much the same is true of a2 
discussion of the present book. But Prof. H. H. Price has made: 
very strenuous attempt -at adequacy in a twenty-page review 
Mind for last January, and the most useful thing to do is perha 
to offer a few comments on this. First, it must be observed tH 
some of Prof. Price’s introductory remarks might have been addi 
with advantage to Sir David Ross’s brief Preface, for witha 
these many readers will waste their time in trying to recone: 
the first article with the others: the fact is that Prichard abandon: 
the commonsense view that we perceive ‘bodies’ and came to thii 
that we infer them—what we ‘really see’ for example, he seer 
to conclude at one stage of his thought, is a field of colour-expanse 
One of Prof. Price’s introductory remarks surprises me a littl 
After making the important point that Prichard was in the ey 
of those who knew him ‘first and foremost an epistemologist’- 
it would be most unfortunate if he were to be written ‘off as mere 
a perverse moral philosopher—Prof. Price tells us that ‘t 
epistemological views were almost unknown to his younger co 
temporaries, even in Oxford’. He is presumably referring only 
their more peculiar features: Prichard’s lectures on the theo 
of knowledge from Descartes to Hume, published for the fir 
time in this volume, did in fact reveal to many of his heare 
something at least of his epistemological position, and it may n 
be altogether out of place to say something about the first delive 
of them in 1927. 

They were, relatively to other lectures in the Greats School 
that time, extraordinarily impressive in that the lecturer was : 
transparently absorbed in the pursuit of the truth; there w 
apparent a sort of virginitas mentis which was in itself a philosophic 
instruction, however little one might follow the details of Prichard 
argument (the book reveals him as unnecessarily clumsy 
expression). And you did grasp certain principles: that knowled 
must never be confused with any lesser thing, that it is the gre 
mystery, that you must never be tricked into denying that 
which you are in fact certain . . . Prichard’s pietas for Cook Wils 
was also a healthy thing (perhaps this volume will help to dre 
attention to Cook Wilson’s Statement and Inference and to tl 
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ition which derives from it—I venture to think that it has 
hh to teach a generation which is getting tired of logical 
tivism). Prichard used to lecture at a high desk, and he would 
ie over it at his audience, sometimes wriggling almost on top 
; (he was a small man). At the end of his lecture on Locke, at 
words ‘and so the whole thing falls to the ground’, the desk 
Prichard, if I remember rightly, were precipitated. 
. the first of these papers Prichard criticized Russell’s theory 
nowledge with vigour and even violence. Russell’s view that 
t we are directly aware of is not bodies but a group or class 
ppearances is dismissed on the ground that an ‘appearance’ 
mean nothing but an appearance of a body; his notion of ‘unsensed 
arances’ can mean nothing at all. Prof. Price suggests as 
ell’s answer to this that an appearance is relative not to a 
ipient but to a perspective. I cannot see that he has given 
explanation of that doctrine. Yet one of Prichard’s main 
entions is that ‘we seem to reach almost the limit of paradox’ 
23) in Russell’s account of it, ‘almost the limit’ because Prichard 
idered that the paradoxes ‘reach their climax’ (p. 27) in the 
ition of a ‘thing’ as ‘the class of its appearances’. The notion 
perspective’, in fact, is one of those ‘logical constructions’ 
th Prichard is here concerned, before all else perhaps, to 
se as fictions. And here, J am inclined to think, is the permanent 
> of this first paper. ‘Mr Russell’s views’, Prichard suggested 
1 final footnote, ‘have their origin in the hypnotic influence 
seudo-geometries, which has led to an empiricism, i.e. a 
ust of thought, so extreme, that what is practically his own 
nection between ‘‘verbal’’ and ‘“‘real’’ thought has ceased to 
any importance for him.’ This is a judgement, more than 
y-five years old, which deserves close attention to-day. Prichard 
have been too free here and there with the charge of meaning- 
ess in his onslaught on Russell. And I cannot dispute Prof. 
»’s verdict that on occasion Prichard would claim self-evidence 
tis own conclusions in a surprising way. But it does seem to 
rather clear that in this matter of logical constructions the 
probandi lies on his opponents. 
ie rest of the volume provokes reflexions of the same general 
aur: Prichard, that is, succeeds either in weakening or in 
oying altogether the positions which he attacks, and in so 
x he establishes certain bases of his own; but he does little to 
9it them and what he does do is often unconvincing. Neverthe- 
Prof. Price’s comments lead to an assessment of the total 
t which I do not find satisfactory. 
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At the beginning of his critique, he recommends the rea 
to begin with the two short papers ‘Seeing Movements’ and “™ 
Apprehension of Time’ as ‘characteristic samples’. But when 
comes to deal with them in detail he points out (quite righ 
that they are far from conclusive (although he continues to ir 
on their value in general terms). By this time Prichard had cc 
to the conclusion that we never see bodies at all, and these pay 
offer reasons for it. In the first he argues that the conclusion foll¢ 
from the fact that there are illusions of movement, in the sec 
from the fact that we cannot hear sounds, if by that we m 
hearing a process which is not dependent on our hearing it, si 
the process must have come to an end before we could hear 
Prof. Price is not convinced by the latter argument (he make: 
seem unnecessarily difficult by inadvertently leaving out a line 
the quotation from p. 48); nor am I—the fact alleged in supp 
of it does not seem to me in any way established. Nor do illusi 
seem to me to warrant the conclusion which Prichard draws fr 
them. All that they prove, so far as I can see, is that what 
perceive is not the distant body or bodies which we had suppo: 
but some other body which is in direct contact with us—toget 
(it may be) with some physiological peculiarities’ of our c 
organisms—of which, I should say, we have intuition. What 
were certain about (as distinct from supposing) was the presence 
some body or bodies with certain colours and so forth. Prichi 
was led eventually to a theory set out in the paper on “Percepti 
(‘perhaps the most interesting in the book’, says Prof. Pri 
according to which what we ‘really see’ are colours which h 
certain characteristics of bodies (they are extended in space) 
which we regularly mistake for bodies. So far this might app 
to be in substance the same theory as that which I have sugges. 
above as recommended by the fact of illusion. But Prichard ¢ 
tinued to maintain that we do not ‘really see’ bodies of any ki 
our own included, on the ground (if I understand him) that colo 
and sounds are not independent of our sensing and cannot theref 
be identified with bodies. Since he held firmly to the excell 
principle that what we know must always be independent of | 
knowing it, he reached the astonishing conclusion, worked | 
in the final paper, that sensing is not a form of knowing at all 
that what is called perceiving bodies is a mistaking. Yet we 
able to discover that it is a mistaking and to infer the existence 
bodies on the basis of this discovery. Prof. Price has no diffict 
in showing that such an inference would have to presuppose 
conclusions. 
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or has he any difficulty in countering the charges which Prichard 
gs against the ‘sense-datum philosophers’ (including himself) 
he last paper. He does not refer to the particular charges of 
herence which Prichard brings against his own Perception, but 
yntent to show that Prichard’s reduction of ‘sensation-contents’ 
ubjective ‘secondary’ qualities is not justified. On one point 
; unfair, I think, unwittingly, to Prichard. Prichard is maintaining 
‘sense-data’ could have no common qualities, and in this he 
o doubt perverse. But when he contrasts Berkeley’s subjective 
ondary qualities’ and says that they have a common character, 
loes make it clear, pace Prof. Price, what this common character 
namely the being dependent upon sensing. His argument, | 
it, is that Berkeley’s secondary qualities have a meanin 
ch is good enough for Berkeley’s purpose, whereas the ‘sense- 
im philosophers’ need to find something as a common character 
their non-subjective sense-data other than the character of 
ng known by acquaintance’ which Prof. Price seems to regard 
ufficient. But that is a side issue, and Prof. Price’s objections 
-richard’s positive theory are surely valid. 
is his relatively casual treatment of the greater part of this 
k, the lectures of 1927-32, which seems to me the less satis- 
ory section of Prof. Price’s critique. Here he concentrates 
ntion upon certain loose ends in Prichard’s work and either 
-pedals or actually discountenances what I have ventured to 
yest are elements of permanent value. Prichard’s equation of 
wing with being certain (in the lecture on Descartes) seems 
ne altogether necessary if we are to avoid scepticism. Prof. 
e speaks in this connexion of his ‘peculiar and rather rigid 
vs about the nature of knowledge’. He passes over Prichard’s 
olition of Lock’s ‘ideas’, which shows a rare metaphysical 
p of the ultimacy of knowledge. He is shocked at Prichard’s 
tence on the meaninglessness of an idea of a centaur (‘he has 
an embargo on the free formation of hypotheses’), where 
hard’s real and important point, as I see it, is that knowledge 
.ot be in any way constitutive of its own object. And he gives 
impression of being shocked by Prichard’s admirably forthright 
uage about Hume’s absurd denials of the obvious. Prichard’s 
lamental attitude was a Platonic sort of empiricism, a deter- 
ation to accept all experience as a contact with an independent 
ity and to write off as mere ‘opinion’ any confusing or 
overishing of its elements. DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 
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Lessings Dramen ;. Erworbenes Erbe by Reinhold Schneider. Pp. . 
and 24 (Verlag Karl Alber, Munich) n.p. 


or nearly two centuries now the adherent to Christi 
Pr extnotos; has necessarily been on uncomfortable terms w' 
contemporary literature. He has found himself surrounc 
with works of genuine beauty and power, of mental integrity a 
emotional intensity, often too of a spirituality which could me 
than plausibly claim to be real mysticism. Yet the dominant spi 
of this newer literature was hostile to Christian tradition; it w 
almost as though many of the great writers were busily engag 
in trying to find out what the sin against the Holy Ghost is, so t 
they might be able to commit it; or as though they were compet! 
with one another, which should most fully deserve the distinct 
of being the anti-Christ. The more impressive and original 1 
literary works of this new era were, the more unmistakably t 
sometimes unconscious, sometimes deliberate, anti-Christian w 
manifested itself in them, and in a few cases, especially that: 
Nietzsche, it was frankly and defiantly avowed. Meanwhile, 1 
great writers who still adhered to the Christian creed, especia 
in its uncompromising dogmatic form, seemed a scomparativ: 
small and ineffectual, ever-dwindling minority. What was true: 
the newer writers was true also of the literary critics and historia: 
and of the average cultured reader. Literature came more and me 
to be looked upon as something unrelated to and incompatil 
with traditional belief; great specifically Christian works, ce 
temporary or belonging to the remoter past, were given a seculari 
purely humanistic or neo-pagan interpretation. In no country * 
this move to de-Christianize literature go further than in Germax 
There the loyal believer found himself at a particularly gre 
disadvantage in dealing with literature, especially with contempors 
literature. So far as he had sensibility he could not fail to be mov 
by it; but what was he to say to it ? He never doubted that 
had something to say to it—but his terminology was quite 
credited by the new conceptions of what literature is and how 
may legitimately be spoken of; and to abandon his terminology 
favour of that which had become current would have been a betra 
of his cause. He was in the same dilemma as Gretchen in her 
effectual dispute with Faust on Christianity. He could either 
with her to the modern mind as it manifested itself so overwhelmin. 
in literature: ‘There is still something wrong about it, for 
have no Christianity’; or he could say, as she does: ‘It is alm 
the same as what the parson says, only the words he uses are j 
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t different’. Whichever of these lines the apologist of orthodoxy 
pted, he could not easily escape seeming almost as ineffectual 
sretchen does. Thus the learned and valuable book on Goethe’s 
and works by the Jesuit scholars Baumgartner and Stockmann 
82-1911) demonstrates indeed effectively enough how much 
her Goethe had separated himself from Christianity than was 
monly realized or openly admitted, but can be all too easily 
nissed with contempt as showing no adequate understanding of 
tthe’s greatness or of what he aimed at and achieved. The 
torian Romano Guardini, belonging to a later and shrewder 
eration, adopts the opposite method of demonstrating how much 
‘e Christian some of the newer poets were in their experience, 
ing and thought than they themselves realized or desired to be. 
could not, however, do this without certain apparent con- 
ions to the modern mind, which were readily seized upon and 
strued into an admission that Christianity is nothing distinctive 
apart, that it in fact comes to much the same thing, in the long 
, whether one attaches importance to being a Christian or not. 
1 recent years a considerable change has taken place all over 
ope in the assumptions which gave modern secularism such 
nense advantages over Christian orthodoxy where literature 
concerned. External disasters and spiritual crises have shattered 

old buoyant optimistic view of human nature and destiny, 
have revived the tragic sense and even the sense of evil; those 
» have no use for theology and church recognize and proclaim 
he great neo-pagan writers just those daemonic abysses and 
r conflicts, those apprehensions of the transcendent, which 
umgartner was scoffed at for pointing out, and which a Guardini 

afraid of insisting on too much. History has called Faust’s 
f, Fear, as an ultimate metaphysical reality, has come into our 
| of vision once more—one might almost say, in view of the 
ularity of existentialism, that it has come into fashion again. 
onsidering literature uncompromisingly from a Christian, from 
atholic, point of view, one can no longer be brushed aside at 
outset as absurd and irrelevant. In fact, the Catholic critic 
even be the one who really succeeds in doing what the others 
groping towards. Such a critic was the late Theodor Haecker 
nd there have been several others in Germany recently, Out- 
ding amongst these Catholic critics who, through their Catholic- 
| paradoxically find themselves in a position to say momentous 
- and new things about the secularistic literature of the last 


hundred years is Reinhold Schneider, himself one of the 
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finest German lyrical poets now living, author of the sonni 
sequence on the bombardment of Freiburg, Die letzten T. 
Schneider has already published a number of short, concentrat 
studies on such central works of German literature as Goeth: 
Faust and on such figures as Grillparzer. His two most rece 
studies of this kind are Lessings Dramen and Erworbenes Erbe ( 
Annette v. Droste-Hiilshoff), both published by the Verlag K‘ 
Alber, Munich. 

In Lessing Schneider is dealing with one of the great foundéd 
of nineteenth century liberal thought and of that extrer 
secularization of religion which believes only in the divinity 
man. The problem which Schneider sets out to discuss is the genera: 
admitted limitations which attach to Lessing’s dramas, especia! 
his tragedies, as works of art. He points out how Lessing in | 
theory of tragedy made everything turn on pity alone, whittli 
down the other element in Aristotle’s definition, fear, to sor 
thing subsidiary and almost superfluous. In this Schneider fir 
that Lessing, in spite of the fully recognized integrity and loftine 
of his character and the fineness of his mind, shows hims 
‘biirgerlich’ (that is to say middle-class, but in no deregatory sens 
and all his plays have the limitations of the biirgerliches Trauersp 
(domestic tragedy), although only the first of them, Miss Sc 
Sampson (inspired by Lillo’s George Barnwell), professedly belor 
to that type. This tragedy of pity is a tragedy of social prejudic 
conventions and misunderstandings, of an insufficient degree 
civilized broad-mindedness—and as such it differs fundamenta 
from the genuine great tragedy of earlier ages. ‘Ancient trage 
has its scene in a religious sphere and is tremulous with awe of t 
divine . . .’ “Lessing’s ethos’, Schneider says, ‘is arraignment 
the moral attitude of society; he does not break through to gr 
tragedy, to inevitable, involuntary guilt.’ Closely connected w: 
Lessing’s refusal to accept the tragic outlook on existence is, 
Schneider sees it, his agnostic solution of the religious probk 
in his Nathan the Sage with the hypothesis that ‘God removes t 
truth he has revealed from the world, in order to save the wo: 
from the despotism of truth’. In writing on Lessing, as in all. 
writing both on the literature and on the history of earlier ag 
Schneider sees everywhere things that are of symbolical significar 
for us in our terrible present situation. Thus it is certainly with 
eye to present-day dangers and problems that he writes: ‘Whate’ 
else there may be to it, it is fortunate for a period to know exac 
what manifestation of evil it has to reckon with’. 
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| Annette vy. Droste-Hiilshoff Schneider is dealing with one 
he very few great Catholic poets which Germany produced 
he nineteenth century. It is characteristic, of course, that the 
ld, in acknowledging Annette v. Droste’s greatness as a lyrical 
er, has striven as far as possible to maintain that after all she 
not really a believing Catholic; this, it is argued, emerges 
rly from the many poems in which she expresses religious 
»ts, fears and despair, and also from her sense of nature. Against 
e de-Christianizing interpretations Schneider rightly protests: 
- should never fail to recognize that her suffering is suffering 
re Christ, before the cross, even if it verges on despair, on 
fear of insanity; there is a kind of despair before the cross 
sh can, in the most decisive sense, no longer be called despair, 
use it forms part of the redemptive plan’. In speaking of 
ette (as she is commonly called in Germany) Schneider has 
sion to dwell on a theme which is ever present with him, on 
t and the sense of sin. ‘We only feel’, he says, with reference 
ome of Annette’s strongest expressions of the sense of guilt, 
t this word means very much more than the particular moral 
tcomings it denotes in the living and thinking of most human 
gs; it implies a spiritual process.’ Annette, says Schneider, 
and expressed as hardly any before her had done, ‘that it is 
who has brought all suffering into the world’. This alone is 
igh to differentiate her sense of nature from neo-pagan pantheism, 
to show how deeply rooted it is in Christian tradition. Where 
ette appears to Schneider a symbolical figure, from whom the 
ent-day German Catholic, the present-day man of goodwill 
Il lands, indeed, can derive courage and guidance, is above 
n the way in which, as a Catholic and an aristocrat in an era 
secularization and levelling, she strove to preserve a threatened 
tual and cultural heritage. If Lessing shows the new conquering 
Jle-class mentality at its finest, Annette embodies the soul of 
old undermined nobility at its purest. In this connexion 
eider establishes a valuable distinction between the organic 
xs (Stdnde) which constituted society before the modern era, 
the merely economic classes (Klassen) of our present social 
m. What should impress us in Annette is the way in which 
‘recognizes what is inalienable in the cultural heritage, without 
ken attachment to what can be dispensed with’. It was her mission, 
year witness to a faith asserting itself in mortal peril’. Schneider 
elf, in his life and in all he writes, is one who strives, like 
ette, to bear witness to a faith asserting itself in mortal peril. 
EUDO C. MASON 
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The Lonely Tower ; Studies in the Poetry of W. B. Yeats by T. 

Henn. Pp. xx + 302 (Methuen) 21s. 
o English poet except Wordsworth has interested hims 
N so much as did Yeats in the peculiar cast of mind tk 
made him a poet, but it is not so much in the poetry 
in the prose of Yeats that this matter is considered. Now, whi 
Yeats’s prose writings have for a long time been hard to come EI 
it is fortunate that Mr T:-R. Henn has written a book which dray 
on this copious source and much other material. Mr Henn is al 
to explain many of the apparent difficulties in the poems as person. 
local or contemporary references, a service for which many reade 
will be grateful, since even the details of the Irish troubles are - 
longer common knowledge in England. What is really needed | 
an edition of Yeats in the eighteenth century manner, but one mig, 
fear that the amount of research required to follow the poet, 
he picks over philosophies and civilizations like a jackdaw 
search of bright fragments, would try the patience of any gos 
editor—anyone, perhaps, but the 
Bald heads forgetful of their sins, 
Old, learned, respectable bald heads 
on whom Yeats himself comments: 
Lord, what would they say 
Did their Catullus walk that way ? 

In The Lonely Tower, Mr Henn has described seriously even tl 
most absurd of Yeats’s beliefs, and it is only after this approa 
that an informed judgement can be made. It is explained, { 
instance, that some of the poet’s posturings were quite conscious 
adopted, and that he was prepared to justify them: 

‘If we cannot imagine ourselves as different from what we ar 
and try to assume that second self, we cannot impose a discipli 
upon ourselves though we may accept one from others. Acti 
virtue, as distinguished from the passive acceptance of a cod 
is therefore theatrical, consciously dramatic, the wearing of 
mask . . . ’ (Per Amica Silentia Lunae.) 

But when the beliefs are open to serious question it is for t 
reader and the critic to decide whether the poems really do spri 
from them as the work of D. H. Lawrence, for example, sprin 
from his. With Lawrence one must, for the most part, accept 
reject both. If Arnold is right in saying that ‘what distinguishes t 
greatest poets is their powerful and profound application of ide 
to life’, then to read The Second Coming as Yeats intended requil 
that one should take seriously his belief in cyclic history, whi 
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es the Incarnation into an event in one historical cycle corres- 
ling with events in others, and makes the stories of Leda and 
1e Annunciation into not only similar but equivalent events in 
rent cycles. 
here is much humanist materialism in Yeats’s poetry: 
Whatever flames upon the night 
Man’s own resinous heart has fed. 

his earlier years he made for himself what was ‘almost an 
lible church of poetic tradition’, but he set little store by 
dogmatic beliefs of those who made the tradition. He wished 
ound his art on traditional poetry and legend: 

We were the last romantics—chose for theme 

Traditional sanctity and loveliness ; 

Whatever’s written in what poet’s name 

Book of the people; whatever most can bless 

The mind of man or elevate a rhyme... 
s appears in these lines, Yeats wanted to share the authority 
raditional and anonymous poetry and yet approached this 
ry in an untraditional spirit, savouring beliefs and feelings. 
spirit belonged rather to Landor, or to 
oldsmith deliberately sipping at the honey-pot of his mind.’ 
theatre was to be a ritual, but the plays were to be weighed 
judged as a ritual cannot be judged. The art which was to be 
‘vision of the people’ was to play before ‘an audience of fifty 
hundred’ who would not shuffle their feet. 
his confusion springs, perhaps, from a more general cause. 
s found himself, as he said, deprived of the simple faith of 
orefathers by Huxley and Tyndall. He tried to replace it by a 
nod that was, at bottom, Huxley’s too. He assumed that the 
vidual mind could make a supernatural truth that would satisfy 
nd also that it could make a human tradition. Yeats thought, 
ther words, that he could make his own terms with both the 
rnatural and the natural orders. 
he greatness of Yeats’s poetry does not seem to me to depend 
he coherence of his thought, as Mr Henn would half try to 
uade us. It comes, rather, from human feelings and insights 
which systems were never made a Procustean bed. The best 
ns frequently describe feelings that were not. satisfied by 
»sophies, and times when the philosophers could give no more 
surance than by uniting him to a more general human situation. 
nong School Children begins with a simple feeling of nostalgia, 
n the poet sees some child and remembers Maud Gonne at 
age, and their perfect sympathy at that time: 
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It seemed to me that our two natures blent 
Into a sphere of youthful sympathy, 

Or else, to alter Plato’s parable, 

Into the yolk and white of the one shell. 

Childhood, no more secure than the egg-shell, has passed, 
the two have not grown together as he expected: 

Her present image floats upon my mind— 

Did Quattrocento finger fashion it 

Hollow of cheek as though it drank the wind . . . ?? 
The theme of the poem connects with that of the Symposium: 

‘ . . . for all we call him the same, every bit of him is differers 
and every day is he becoming a new man, while the old man. 
ceasing to exist, as you can see from his hair, his flesh, his hanc 
his bones, his blood and all the rest of his body. And not only H 
body: for the same thing happens to his soul ; and neither his manne 
nor his dispositions, nor his thoughts, nor his desires, nor H 
pleasures, nor his sufferings, nor his fears are the same throug 
life . . . The mortal creature . . . can only leave behind new li 
to fill the vacancy that is left in its species by obsolescence.’ 

Among School Children ends with the lines: 

O chestnut tree, great rooted blossomer, 
Are you the leaf, the blossom or the bole ? 
O body swayed to music, O brightening glance, 

How can we know the dancer from the dance ? 

Mr Henn’s only comment on the poem, part, admittedly, of a 
interesting discussion on the images Yeats took from paintings, ii 

‘I doubt whether this is a pictorial image.’ 

This is true, but it is scarcely enough. The tree is the State- 
Burke’s tree, and also the tree of Mr Henn’s quotation from Yeats 
letters: 

‘Frobenius suggested the idea that cultures (including arts ar 
sciences) arise out of races, express those races as if they wei 
fruit and leaves in a pre-ordained order and perish with them.’ 

This seems to me to be characteristic of the profitable u 
Yeats made of his learning. It is what made him a greater po: 
than the nineteenth century bard he tried to make of himself 
his youth. 

These things seems to me more necessary to the appreciation : 
Yeats than much of the more esoteric material, the phases of tl 
moon and the gyres, discussed in The Lonely Tower. Nevertheles 
this is a helpful book, and appearing as it does after a long overdi 
reprint of the Collected Poems, it may make Yeats something mo’ 
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in the neglected reputation that he has been for the post-war 
neration even in Mr Henn’s own university. 
PETER LIENHARDT 


Portrait of Léon Bloy by E. T. Dubois. Pp. 125 (Sheed and Ward) 
. 6d. 


PART from Miss Polimeni’s short biography, Mrs Dubois’s 
\ Portrait of Léon Bloy is the first English study to appear on 
this writer in this country. There have been a number of 
inslations, such as that of Béguin’s Léon Bloy |’impatient (Léon 
y ; A Study in Impatience), and Bloy has been the subject of several 
ays and articles in English periodicals. Mrs Dubois’s book, 
wever, based on several years’ work, reflects the growing interest 
this somewhat explosive writer, who has attracted so much 
ention in this country, particularly of course among Catholics. 
Mrs Dubois’s book is not explosive. She seeks to present, as 
r publishers tell us, a ‘calm and balanced study’, and while she 
sognizes the deficiencies of Bloy’s character—his lack of charity, 
, unswerving but sometimes ridiculous devotion to the Absolute 
he conceived it—she is at pains to give us a concise yet discursive 
count of the more positive, and indeed more laudable, aspects 
his teaching. This short study is, in fact, an admirable introduction 
the work of a writer whose ideas are to be found not only in 
two novels, Le Désespéré and La Femme Pauvre and the better 
own earlier volumes of his Journal, but in a considerable number 
other works which are less well known, though equally important 
the evaluation of his thought. Mrs Dubois gives us an almost 
mplete bibliography of his work (the only omission being Nous 
sommes pas en état de guerre), together with some of the more 
portant studies which she has used. 
The dispassionate character of her criticism, however, is not 
ogether satisfying. After all, Bloy was the problem child, as well 
he enfant terrible, of the Catholic Renaissance in French literature ! 
r method is to present, in close contrast, the two dominant 
ects of Bloy’s character—his intense desire for sanctity and his 
ritual insight on the one hand; on the other, his truculence 
1 lack of charity. Yet what we may call the fundamental problem 
Léon Bloy is left unexplained, the striking antimonies in his 
acter remain unresolved. How was it, in fact, that Bloy never 
ieved the sanctity for which he so much longed? The answer, 
suggest, can only be found by a deeper penetration of his 
chology, revealed by the whole tone and implication of his 
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Journal, and of other works. Here we find that his aspiration | 
holiness was to be achieved not in God’s way, but in Bloy’s. Thou 
his conscious intention was to seek after Christian humility, + 
whole trend of his character made him resist it. In spite of himse 
he expected ‘quick results’; he was constantly trying a ‘short « 
to sanctity’, and, for this very reason, he never seems to have be 
able to advance in spiritual perfection. 

Mrs Dubois takes for granted the fact that Bloy’s life of hardsk 
is the result of his religious beliefs—and with this view Bloy hims 
would have undoubtedly agreed. In my opinion, however, a strc 
case can be made for believing the very opposite. The obstina 
and uncompromising nature of his character were largely responsibx 
from the early years of his life, for the trials and tribulations wh: 
he suffered. In particular, his financial difficulties were, to a cc 
siderable degree, the consequence of his inability to compromi 
in any way, or to deviate from his own personal standards 
behaviour. Second only to his desire to achieve sanctity was 
longing to become a literary figure; and yet time and time ag. 
he quarrelled with his editors and publishers, often for the m: 
trivial reasons, thereby denying himself the very means of liveliho 
which would allow him to use his literary talent. In consequer 
he became the Ungrateful Beggar. : 

But it is significant that Bloy’s belief in the virtue of holy povei 
awakened when he first abandoned the hope of an establish 
career. His religious theories developed side by side with | 
artistic vocation; and, in point of fact, Bloy’s beliefs were ma 
to fit his life rather than his life to fit his principles. The questi 
of Bloy’s poverty needs careful consideration. Though he ¥ 
often short of clothes and even of food, and several times v 
reduced to burning household furniture for firewood, he neverthel 
maintained the standards of the bourgeois class which he so mu 
disliked: his wife was rarely without domestic help, and neitl 
of his daughters ever worked for their living, at any rate in 
lifetime. More surprising still is the fact that Bloy felt he cou 
in all conscience, accept sums of as much as soo francs at a ti 
from a fellow artist whose financial position was as insecure 
his own, when the average income of a “wage-earning’ family dur’ 
the period was between 1800 and 2200 francs per annum. 

It would perhaps be unfair to comment adversely on Mrs Dubo’ 
book because she does not attempt to deal with these probler 
Her essay covers valuable ground in presenting Bloy impartiz 
to English readers. At the same time many problems in his we 
and character are yet to be explored by scholars who can prese 
such a balanced view as she has done in her admirable Portrait 

MARGARET HAVARD-WILLIAM! 
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A History of the Crusades, Vol. I. The First Crusade and the 
undation of the Kingdom of Jerusalem. By Steven Runciman. 
. xiv + 377 (Cambridge University Press) 255. 


N a brief preface to this first volume of a three-volume history 
of the Crusades the author sets out the importance of his 
theme: the story, as Gibbon saw it, of the World’s Debate. 

ie crusades are a central fact in medieval history, and in their 

ocess the centre of our civilization passed from Byzantium and 

2 lands of the Arab Caliphate to western Europe. Out of this 

msference modern history was born. There has been a singular 

k of modern work in English on the crusading movement, and 

sre can be no doubt at all of the importance and success of Mr 

inciman’s work, just as it is unnecessary to stress the equipment 
scholarship which lies behind it. Mr Runciman is a Byzantine 
1olar of distinction and is thus well placed to glance from the 
lantic to Mongolia with an objectivity which the less well-equipped 

-dievalist must inevitably lack. 

The story opens with the rivalry of the two great civilizations of 

zantium and the Persian kingdom and the political problems 

cated for the former by the growth of the great heresies. This 

culminated in the Persian war which lasted nearly twenty 
urs and ended in the fall of Jerusalem in 614, followed by its 
capture by Heraclius in 629. Three years later Mahomet died 

d within a generation the age-long power of Persia had gone 

wn before the Arab tide, while Palestine and Egypt had been 

t by the Byzantine empire. In the course of the next four 

nturies the Caliphate centred on Baghdad replaced the ancient 

Iture of Persia and achieved an equilibrium with its Christian 

al at Constantinople. The Arabs won command of the seas 

ym the Byzantines and their power seemed unending, while the 
ristians of the East, treated with toleration by their new masters, 

J no cause to regret the triumph of Islam. By the eleventh century 

sonstant stream of pilgrims made the journey to Jerusalem from 

2 West. This period of tranquillity was broken with dramatic 

ce. The decline of the Caliphate weakened the barrier which it 

1 interposed against the barbarians of central Asia, and the 

scess of the Seldjuk Turks at Manzikert in 1071, the most decisive 

aster in Byzantine history, was followed by their conquest of 

‘an Minor. The conditions had now obtained which would 

e rise to the crusades. 

The chapters which unfold this complicated story are among 

» best in the book. From them emerges the figure of the emperor 
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Alexius Comnenus whose task it was, during a reign of this 
seven years, to save the Empire from what seemed at the time 
inevitable destruction, to give an impetus to the crusading moveme 
and to attempt with varying success to control and guide it in 
interests of his empire. Through him runs the link which leads: 
to Urban II on whose inspiration the Western movement dependj 
It was not the emperor’s intention to recover the Holy Plaa 
with the support of armies from the West, but rather to en 
Western mercenaries for the expulsion of the Turks from 
Empire. Both Pope and emperor found the movement uncontrolla: 
and the West was swept by a vision of the recovery of the Hi 
City. 

The central part of the book narrates the problems involw 
in the movement of large armies to Constantinople, whether ov 
land through Hungary or by sea across the Adriatic, problems; 
administration and diplomacy which taxed the statesmanship 
Alexius to the full. At Constantinople the Western leaders ec 
fronted a culture and a splendour which was beyond their experier 
and which sowed the seeds of a resentment which was to he 
serious results. So we come to the campaign. Mr Runcimai 
narrative of a complex story is clear and interesting with the sie 
of Antioch as its central feature, and its culmination in the appalli 
massacre of Moslems and Jews at Jerusalem. In the judgement 
the author it was this bloodthirsty proof of Christian fanatici: 
that recreated the fanaticism of Islam. 

Few English scholars will be competent to criticize this bo 
on points of detail; to the non-specialist it must appear as a gr 
achievement. The author writes of religious matters with toleran 
and understanding. His character sketches of the leaders of 
crusade are excellent, especially that of Bishop Adhémar of 
Puy, whose unfortunate death robbed the armies of the one d 
interested leader whose moral authority was acceptable to a 
and there are many fascinating glimpses of Byzantine culture. T 
book has eight illustrations and adequate maps while the review 
enjoyed the apt quotations which introduce each chapter, reveali 
a knowledge of the Old Testament which is somewhat unusual 
a present-day historian. DOM ADRIAN MOREY 
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St Francis in Italian Painting by George Kaftal. Pp. xiv + 121 
len and Unwin) 12s. 6d. 


yis book will be a permanent addition to English Franciscan 
[ Titerture. The illustrations, thirty-nine of them, each with 

an accompanying source text, have been well chosen to 
ustrate the Saint’s life and legend, though as all have been (rightly) 
cen from medieval painting—there is nothing later than 1486 
many are more interesting than beautiful. With the exception 
the lovely picture of the Stigmata, no. 25, I was disappointed 
th the work of Giotto. The pictures seem stiff (I wonder whether 
otto’s frescoes lend themselves to photographic reproduction). 
nuch prefer the paintings by Benozzo Gozzoli or the earlier work 
Bonaventura Berlinghieri for the knowledge of which I am 
debted to Dr Kaftal’s book, 
The life of the Saint has been admirably written. In particular 
mm glad that the writer points out that events in the Saint’s life, 
garded by a more uncritical age as strictly miraculous, are no 
s works of God in his providential guidance of the saint because 
made use of natural subconscious impulses and images. I cannot, 
wever, feel so sure as Dr Kaftal that the tale of the Wolf of 
ibbio is legendary, though told by the Fioretti as here quoted 
has undoubtedly been embroidered. For the fact remains that 
e skeleton of a wolf has been found buried in the outer wall of 
church at Gubbio. This extraordinary treatment of an animal’s 
dy must be explained. The sole alternative to the substantial 
ith of the traditional story is a deliberate fake. But in that case 
rely the bones would have been placed where the pious public 
uld see them. Certainly neither the wolf nor the birds could 
ve understood the Saint’s words. But direct telepathy between 
2n and men, between men and animals, and between animals 
emselves, is an attested fact which proves the possibility of com- 
mication between the Saint and these dumb creatures. Such 
mmunication indeed is just what one might expect with a Saint 
this type. A brief but sufficient account of the sources, based 
gely on Dr Moorman’s expert criticism, concludes the life, and 
forms the readers who wish to increase their knowledge of St 
ancis of the order and character of the sources. 
In fact anyone wishing to become acquainted with St Francis and 
; companions might be recommended to begin with two books, 
is illustrated study by Dr Kaftal and Dr Karrer’s admirable 
ection from the sources grouped chronologically (available in 
English translation). It is regrettable that the latter book, a 
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veritable Franciscan breviary, is not mentioned in Dr Kaft 
bibliography. | 

Once more we hear from Dr Kaftal (p. 10) the well-kne 
assertion that about the year 1ooo there was a widespread pa 
fear that the millenium would be the end of the world. W\ 
evidence is there for this ? It would be interesting to know 
have not come across it. 

Dr Kaftal holds up to us ‘as the most beautiful story in 
Franciscan legend’ the story from the Fioretti in which St Frar: 
describes perfect joy as being refused a lodging and being cudgel 
out into the snow. This raises the problem of poverty, a vi 
actual one for so many of us in these days of complete econor 
insecurity. Those who are assured even of the ‘frugal comfc 
Pope Leo desired for the Christian poor can afford to view Francis» 
poverty through the rose-tinted glasses of poetry. But in days | 
these one is forced to look closer. No doubt, for the few w 
St Francis’s vocation, perfect joy may well be such as his lege 
depicts. But for others ? Suppose it were not two Friars who we 
thrust out to starve on a winter night but, say, a married Francisc 
tertiary with his wife and little child. The wife sinks down fa 
with fatigue, cold and hunger; the child is crying bitterly | 
warmth and food. Would this be perfect joy ? As a special vocati 
unquestionably Lady poverty is in truth the beautiful bride 
Franciscan poetry. As compulsory destitution she is a hidec 
and fearsome hag. E. I. WATKIN 


The Reformation in England. 1, The King’s Proceedings. By Phi 
Hughes. Pp. xxi + 404 (Hollis and Carter) 42s. 


OR obvious reasons the story of the English reformati 
Freres a fascination which extends far beyond the rar 

of professional historians; the reformation marked 
turning point in the life of the country, a modification of envirc 
ment far more profound even than that produced by the Norm 
Conquest or the Industrial Revolution. In discussing its story t 
pitfalls lie open before the historian: on the one hand is the tenden 
to see the reformation as the inevitable outcome of certain tendenc 
of the age, on the other there is the instinct to attribute to t 
reformation effects, good or ill, whose origin lie far back in histo: 
Fr Hughes has, on the whole, by-passed these two pitfalls in a m 
satisfactory manner, and his study is comprehensive and usua 
convincing. His treatment is thorough and his analysis of sot 
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ments—especially that of the career and significance of Wolsey 
eally noteworthy. The discussion on the royal divorce is shrewd 
| penetrating, 

t is on the economic side that the book is weakest, and it seems 
inge to see again the outmoded thesis of a nexus between the 
rit of the reformation and that of capitalism. This thesis, which 
proved almost irresistible to Catholics, has perhaps a very slight 
ment of truth, but should be treated with far more caution than is 
e displayed. Again, it is surprising to see the old story of tyrannous 
reases of rent by landlords and the grinding down of copyhold 
ants. It is true that this is what contemporaries said, but Fr 
ghes nowhere adequately explains that from about 1520 onwards 
re was a period of constant inflation, that prices went up and 
while rents were fixed in the low values of the fifteenth century 
| therefore that landlords were forced to resort to new devices 
hey were not to become bankrupt. St Thomas More’s abbots 
ild not be content with their old revenues, not (as the saint 
rts) from motives of greed, but simply because inflation was 
wly making the landlord poor and the peasant rich. Inflation 
3 a complete mystery to contemporary society and each section 
society blamed the other. Fr Hughes’s analysis of the devotio 
lerna is interesting, and it seems clear that a piety—melancholy, 
sive, perverting the sacraments into mere instruments of private 
fection, luxuriating in the patchouli-scented ineptitudes of the 
bat Mater—provided no spiritual force to meet a crisis. And, 
ugh the author rightly points out that late medieval misunder- 
udings of the doctrine of the Mass are largely exaggerated, 
ertheless the congregation that hastened in for the Elevation 
ne could have no great understanding of the mysterium fidei. 
fhe account of the monasteries is also interesting, though 
lestrian, and the author forms his conclusions with skill and 
nt; though it seems more like Victorian Protestant than Catholic 
rality to refer to sexual irregularities as ‘darker’ than the deliber- 
and wanton neglect of the service of God (p. 52). The desirability 
the continued existence or suppression of the religious houses 
ends, in the last resort, on the question whether they could 
reformed or not. And understanding of this point would have 
sd a good deal of lengthy and polemic writing over the last 
tury. 

These few remarks in no way constitute an analysis of the book 
a whole. Fr Hughes’s work in general forms a valuable and 
etrating study, though some sections—for example, those 
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dealing with the relations of England with the Papacy—are perk 
a trifle simpliste. It would be interesting to examine the gro» 
of the ‘secularist’ philosophy of many fourteenth century think 
and to see how far it was an inevitable reaction to the sweer 
and unfounded claims to world domination of such Popes 
Boniface VIII. 
It should be thought no unfavourable criticism of this thoron 
survey if we say that it raises as many problems as it solves. 
DOM AELRED WATKI®! 


Essai sur S. Jéré6me by Dom Paul Antin, 0.s.B. Pp. 
(Letouzey and Ané, Paris) 400 frs. 

ICHARD GARNETT’S satirical short story, The Poet of Panope 
R relates how the god Apollo, on his way to confer a lav 

wreath upon that poet so strangely renowned as the aut! 
both of the Dionysiaca and of a paraphrase in verse of St Joh 
Gospel, encounters in the desert a party of demons besetting 
anchorite Pachymius. They are displaying all the usual temptati: 
and bogeys, without any effect at all, when their leader and scho 
master undertakes to show them the right way to set about th 
task. He shouts in the hermit’s ear, ‘Nonnus is to be bishop 
Panopolis’, and immediately the holy man’s face is distorted w 
envy and hatred. 

One is irresistibly reminded of that irreverent story wt 
reading this latest book about St Jerome, and one feels that D 
Antin himself would much appreciate it, for he treats his subj 
with a robust good sense and a sense of humour. There is, af 
all, just a little in common between Jerome and Mr Garne' 
Pachymius. St Jerome, indeed, coveted no bishopric, but to f 
the devil might have whispered instead, ‘Rufinus is translat 
Origen’, and the effect would not have been dissimilar. 

Dom Antin’s book is divided into twenty-two chapters, < 
for each letter of the Hebrew alphabet, and each is headed b 
pair of apt quotations—one from the Aneid of Virgil and the ot 
from the psalms of David. Thus the great Latinist, biblical cr 
and Hebrew scholar is provided with an appropriate framew 
for his life and work. These two, in turn, are equally divided, 
first eleven chapters being devoted to St Jerome’s life, in so 
as it is known, and the remainder to an appreciation of 
achievement. As is perhaps natural, the second half is the bet! 
More space, | feel, could have been given in the first part to 
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line of the general background of contemporary life in the 
vly coverted, or half-converted, Roman-Byzantine Empire, and 
m Antin writes in a style which is better adapted to commentary 
n to narrative. Indeed, one cannot help smiling at his strictures 
the vanity of rhetoric and the disproportionate part it played in 
man education after one has read a few of his own chapters. 
ll the exclamation marks were laid end to end... 
ut the external events of St Jerome’s life are in any case relatively 
mportant and uninteresting. The interesting events took place 
hin him. Dom Antin has an excellent chapter on ‘]’Abbé des 
obites’ which corrects the popular impression of St Jerome as 
rouche solitary, living with a lion in a room full of books, and 
reciates his genuine importance in the history of monachism. 
develops the same theme in his discussion of Jerome’s biographical 
rk on the desert Fathers, rightly pointing out the propaganda 
ie of well-written lives of the saints, and in another, on the 
etic doctrine, he draws an interesting parallel between St 
ome and St Francis de Sales. A chapter each is devoted to the 
iptural translations and commentaries which are the saint’s chief 
nument to-day, and the remainder of the book treats mainly 
his personal relations with friends and enemies. All this is 
cribed with verve and wit but with wisdom and insight as well, 
| full justice is done to the zeal, erudition and astounding industry 
this remarkable man. 
[he last two chapters are devoted to a more general appreciation 
the subject, and here Dom Antin has some penetrating things 
say. He points out, for instance, that this bearded patriarch of 
traditional paintings never really grew old at all. There is 
ays something of the undergraduate in all his intolerance, just 
there is in his impetuous and warm affection. The mellowness 
age is good, but it is too often accompanied by the cooling of 
ly zeal, the dying out of the fires. There was no such cooling, 
good or ill, in the heart of St Jerome. And is there not something 
bolic in that youthfulness of his ? He belonged by training and 
es and literary style to the old Rome which was crumbling into 
1s about him, but he had renounced it and proclaimed allegiance 
the new Rome, the City of God. To us, who also live in a 
lization whose walls are tottering, there is something rather 
yiring about this figure of indomitable energy and perennial 
th. He may have been no great thinker, like St Augustine, nor 
n have gained much of that profoundly simple wisdom which 
ws in the Sayings of the desert Fathers, but he raised to himself 
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a monument more enduring than brass at atime when all monume 
building might well have seemed somewhat futile. He was a n 
whose mind burned furiously throughout his life, and you cant 
have fire without smoke. 

Dom Antin includes, in an appendix, four representative selectic 
from St Jerome’s own writings and the book is provided with 
good bibliography and indices. It should serve a useful purpose 
making the non-specialist reader better acquainted with a gr 
and important Father of the Church. 

A. H. N. GREEN-ARMYTAGE 
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[heologie der Geschichte by Hans Urs von Balthasar. Pp. 64 
hannes Verlag, Einsiedeln) n.p. 


HE articles on the theology of history which appeared in 
the Miinchener Theologische Zeitschrift in 1950, and which were 

noticed in this REviEw, have now been brought together in a 
chure, thus being made available to the wider public which 
y deserve. The thesis is familiar when we come to read von 
thasar’s treatment of it, but very little has been written on 
se lines before and this remarkably rich and concise introduction 
to be welcomed almost as a pioneer work. For we still think 
the Incarnation as a division of history merely and not—as in 
t we know it to be—that event to which all other events of 
tory are directed, the rule against which all history must be 
asured, the eternal and perfect receptivity of the Son transforming 
- creature’s temporal existence. This is an approach which 
ows new light, not only on history, but on many of the most 
nplex problems of theology and exegesis. EDWARD QUINN 


Die Osterpredigt by Bruno Dreher. Pp. xiv + 172 (Herder, 
iburg im Breisgau) D.M. 6.50. 
Y surveying the diverse forms which the Easter sermon has 
5 taken in Germany from the time of the Reformation, Dr 
Dreher seeks to make a contribution to that part of pastoral 
ology which is concerned with the embodiment of Catholic 
th in preaching (for once the Germans have a simple expression 
a study which we find it difficult to name: Theologie der Ver- 
digung). It is not enough to study the technique of preaching, 
- we have to find the fullest possible expression of the good 
ings in a manner which can be grasped by the congregation as 
ng truth. The spirit of the age has governed the handling of the 
me of Easter to a remarkable extent. Luther insisted on con- 
ering the ‘fruit’ of the season rather than the history, but the 
dentine influence was in the same direction and brought about 
jore accurate perception of the significance of the feast for our 
ation. With the faith secure, the preaching of the ‘baroque’ 
becomes vague and formless again. In the nineteenth and 
sntieth centuries the needs of apologetics come to the fore. 
yortant as it was to defend our faith in the Resurrection against 
onalism, the time for a new emphasis is here ; this seems to 
e been recognized in the German-speaking countries where 
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Fr Michael Pfliegler wrote in 1926: ‘The danger (of the apolog 
sermon) lies in the fact that in controverting heresy we too e 

forget the mystery of Easter; we prove to ourselves and otk 
that Christ is risen and think that we then possess the whole fd 
ot Easter’. The later sermons have been nourished by the litut 
and the study of the Fathers, and those quoted here bring 

magnificently the divine generosity signified and assured by 

Resurrection, the risen life possessed by the baptized and 

transcendent morality which it both demands and makes possil 
How far these specimens of the best preaching in contempor 
Germany are typical of the whole country it is impossible to s 
It is even more difficult, in the absence of a good selection: 
printed sermons, to estimate the trends in English preaching; o 
cannot however wholly escape the suspicion that the gulf betwe 
God’s word—or even dogmatic theology—and the word uttex 
from the pulpit is far too great. EDWARD QUIN} 


St Gregory the Great: Pastoral Care. Translated by Henry Da» 
s.J. Pp. 281 (Ancient Christian Writers, No. 11; The Newn 
Press, Westminster, Maryland) $3.00. ~ 


HIGH standard has been set by the previous volumes of t 
A series, and it is no small compliment to say that Fr Davi 

work is fully worthy of a place among them. In 1905 Bish 
Hedley published the Latin text of the Regula Pastoralis, in his be 
Lex Levitarum, but there is no translation with it. Father Davi 
translation, therefore, very clearly printed and excellently produc 
is most useful. 

The Regula Pastoralis, as Fr Davis well shows in his Introducti: 
is one of the great classics of Christian literature. At one time 
was regularly presented to Bishops at their consecration, as provid 
the rule by which they were to guide their lives. And St Gregor 
Anglican biographer Homes Dudden says of it that ‘its influer 
during the Middle Ages can scarcely be overrated—indeed it 
felt even now in its results’. As to this country, the Regula 1 
brought here by St Augustine of Canterbury, was translated 
King Alfred and was recommended by Alcuin to an Archbist 
with the advice, “Wherever you go, let the pastoral book of 
‘Gregory be your companion’. 

There are useful and competent notes at the end of the volur 
and it may be added that they are quite easy to understand, wh 
dis by no means always the case with notes of this kind. 

DOM DUNSTAN PONTIFE) 
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Religion as Experience, Belief, Action (Riddell Memorial Lectures : 
renty-second Series) by Sir Frederic Bartlett. Pp. 38 (Oxford 
liversity Press) 25. 6d. 


F the three aspects of religion distinguished by Dr Bartlett, 
) belief is treated in a markedly unsatisfactory way. Earlier, 
he remarks of intuition that when it occurs ‘evidence is 

vays seen . . . in a revolutionary way’, and that subsequently, 
hen it has been re-organized the result is very often discerned 
be natural also, not in the sense that everybody does see it that 
y, but in the sense that everybody ought to be able to, which is 
ferent’ (p. 10). We could have wished to see this conception 
itfully developed in the case of belief; unfortunately, it is 
ndoned, and we are presented with a thorough-going obscurantist 
erpretation. Belief is cut adrift from its evidential moorings. 
1e part of [the mind] which deals with the evidence up to the 
int of the leap of belief is not the part of it that makes the leap’ 
17). ‘Belief’, it is concluded, ‘is essentially and in all cases a 
p, a risk, an adventure. It therefore must admit the claim for 
tification or stand fast in complete dogmatism’ (p. 36). On 
- epistemological assumptions stated or implicit in these lectures, 
s means that religious belief is intrinsically unevidenced and 
mits of only pragmatic justification in terms of results in action. 
A particular question of some interest and no little importance 
sed during the discussion of belief is this: ‘Is it possible, given an 
ablished belief system, to be genuinely religious without ever 
ing a religious experience?’ Dr Bartlett answers with a decisive 
s’ and urges that ‘It is arbitrary to declare that the religion is 
‘the less real, or honest, on that account’ (p. 23). This view is 
ceptable to the present reviewer. In the individual, no less than 
mankind, genuine religion presupposes some direct experience 
ts object. Ultimately, there can no more be second-hand religion 
n there can be second-hand knowledge, and for the same reason, 
nely, that as regards what is unique, second-hand description 


rt from first-hand acquaintance has no meaning. 
; PETER STUBBS 


The Religious Basis of Spenser’s Thought by Virgil K. Whitaker. 
7o (Stanford University Press ; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege) 8s. 
“HE primary purpose of this essay’, the author tells us, ‘is... 

to clarify and enrich Spenser’s meaning’ (p. 8). Its thesis 
. js that at no time did Spenser embrace distinctively Puritan 
Calvinist doctrines (in this, of course, Prof. Whitaker is con- 
yerting a large and influential, though by no means unchallenged, 
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body of critical opinion). As regards the bearing of the authc 
thesis on his primary purpose, | cannot agree with him in think 
that to sustain the former is to contribute to a significant ext 
towards the achievement of the latter, so far, at least, as <« 
concerned those supreme expressions of the poet’s meaniti 
The Faery Queen. On Mutability and The Four Hymns on Love c 
Beauty, Earthly and Heavenly. 

Having stated my disagreement with the author, I hasten 
add that he argues his thesis interestingly and well. Though 
avows ‘almost complete ignorance of theology’ he analyses, ca 
trasts, and compares the various Articles and Confessions of t 
Reformed Churches with insight and discretion. And his knowled 
of classical Christian teaching concerning The Fall, Redemptic 
Election, Grace enables him to dismiss many arguments for Calvins 
elements in Spenser’s poetry with a magisterial ‘all this is traditiox 
Christianity’. 

The most original part of Prof. Whitaker’s study is the foun 
section, in which he marshals the evidence, ‘apparently neglect 
in the past’, for the view that the influence exerted upon Spens 
at Cambridge was by no means as predominantly Calvinist 
character as has been supposed. PETER STUBBS 


The Venture of Prayer by Rev. Hubert Northcott, c.r. Pp. 3 
(S.P,C.K.) 1453.6d. 


N giving us this book both author and publisher are to 

if congratulated on a work admirably suited to the purpose 

the S.P.C.K. For it is above all a book of instruction, a 
instruction on a subject about which there is more ignoran 
and misunderstanding than in any other essential part of ¢ 
Christian life. Nowadays, especially, when attention is bei 
focused upon the imperative need of a Christendom united ir 
One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church, if only to coml 
effectively the onslaught of atheistic communism, the appearar 
of such a book as this, written by an Anglican for Anglicans, 
most encouraging. If the teaching contained in this book be rea 
learned and lived by an ever increasing number of Christians, t 
ravages of schism and heresy must be repaired in time. For this 
a book which speaks to the heart as well as the head. We welco! 
it as likely to lead many souls to undertake seriously the life 
prayer, whatever their occupation in the world may be. And 
that end we hope it may be as widely read by Anglicans and Nc 
conformists as it most assuredly deserves. 
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The Revd H. Northcott has attempted neither a work on the 
ritual life as a whole nor a detailed treatise on the theory and 
ictice of prayer, but he has, it seems to the present writer, 
tified his adding yet another to the innumerable books on prayer 
putting so well the prayer of a Christian into the setting of 
life as a whole. The book is divided into two parts of roughly 
ual length. Part II deals with Contemplative Prayer strictly 
aking, though in this part there is a chapter on the Will of God 
1 another on Reparation, both of which are practical for souls 
all stages of the spiritual life. But Part I contains, besides suitable 
tructions for beginners in the way of Mental Prayer, chapters 
titled “The Church and Worship’, ‘The Christian Ascesis’, and 
sychology and the Saints’. With regard to the last, one suspects 
tt Psychology, and particularly that of the Jungian school, is a 
bby of the author’s, and that the study made in this chapter is 
cessarily too superficial to be of much use. How much better 
uld it have been if instead of this a chapter had been devoted 
a more thorough exposition of the consequences of Original 
. and the Theology of Grace ? A very useful Bibliography is 
ovided, but although a comparatively small selection is essential 
a book of this size, surely room might have been made for 
ylan’s ‘Difficulties in Mental Prayer’ and Merton’s ‘Seeds of 
mtemplation’ ? The author himself quotes from Catholic 
stics of almost every century, with perhaps an understandable 
“ference for those of pre-Reformation England. His doctrine 
the nature and genesis of contemplative prayer is unimpeachably 
hodox. DOM ALBAN BROOKS 


Ordo Sabbati Sancti. Pp. 40 (Libreria Editrice Vaticana) L. 400 
$0.70 unbound, L. 600 or $1 bound—available from Messrs 
rder at tos. 6d. 


—yoprres of this new Ordo for the Paschal Vigil, in accordance 
with the Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites (Februa 
— oth, 1951), were prepared with great speed and skill and 
re delivered in this country well before Easter. This was a very 
asant and encouraging surprise. A full examination of the new 
2 is not possible here, and only a few points will be noted. The 
ection that the Office of Matins and Lauds for Holy Saturday 
to be performed in the morning may be taken as a welcome 
n of the times. So may the permission for the renewal of baptismal 
ws to be made in English. The abbreviation of the function is a 
rettable necessity which has been arranged with great care on 
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traditional lines. The second and third prayers for the blessing ; 
the candle have been omitted in favour of the first and foun 
(an excellent account in The Irish Ecclesiastical Record points c 
that in this prayer the true text Aunc incensum cereum has be 
restored; the omission of cereum had led to the widespread impressis 
that it was a blessing of the incense). Perhaps the omitted prays 
and also the eight omitted Prophecies might be retained in monas: 
churches where there is-no font to be blessed. Two matters 
detail may be worth noting. (1) According to the new rubric t 
people answer the deacon’s ‘lumen Christi’ genuflectentes ver: 
cereum. Was it originally the custom for them to rise before makii 
this response ? The Downside Customary, for example, contai 
a rubric to this effect, and it would appear to be in keeping wi 
this first rite of Easter. (2) The new rubrics do not make it cle 
at the outset that the people are all carrying candles—this emerg 
only in No. rr. 


Dictionnaire de Spiritualité. Fascicule XIII (coll. 1521-1776) e 
M. Viller, s.j. (Beauchesne, Paris) n.p. nS 


NLY one complete article of any size occurs in this fascicul 
O P. Charpentier’s twenty-five columns on Conscience, whi: 
contain a sprightly defence of probabilism. It is a si; 
of the completeness of this invaluable work of reference that the 
are nine short articles on Conrads. There are also the first tw 
sections of an article on Contemplation (which is to compri 
eighteen all told), running to over one hundred columns, t! 
first by P. Lebreton on Contemplation in the Bible, the secor 
on Contemplation in the world of Greece and Rome by P. Arno 
the latter is of peculiar importance in view of the continui 
debate about a ‘natural intuition’ of God—the writer conclud 
to a natural awareness of the Absolute behind the soul’s o¥ 
activity, a presence confusedly known which ‘natural a1 
spontaneous reasoning’ may reveal as the presence of God. 
A tendency to leave numerals unchecked in the proof-readit 
is to be noted. 
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A Treatise on Interior Prayer by Dom Innocent le Masson. Translated 
Dom Benedict Wallis. Pp. 36 (The Paternoster Series, No. 8; 
ms Oates) 1s. 6d. 


orE than one Catholic publisher might see to it that some 
| intelligent reader checks authors’ proofs. It is bad luck 

on the Prior of Parkminster that his translation should 
ll show some of those little blemishes which are so difficult to 
cover in one’s own work but so obvious when they are pointed 
t (‘hommage’, for example, and ‘he pours forth a thousand 
scious liqueurs’, pp. 18, 19). 
This series of pamphlets, in which Pére de la Taille’s ‘Con- 
nplative Prayer’ and Thomas Merton’s ‘What is Contemplation ?’ 
- perhaps specially noteworthy, rightly includes Dom Le Masson’s 
le treatise. It is written with attractive good sense and com- 
inicates the calm and confidence which it recommends (‘and 
is’, says Dom Le Masson, finely, I think, ‘you will be of those 
arts which never break, since they bend before whatever God 
Is’, p. 33). But what does it really mean to say (p. 27), 
tif God ‘should desire that we should be without virtue, we 
uld not desire to have it’ ? 
Dom Wallis contributes an interesting foreword about the 
hor, who was Prior of the Grande Chartreuse from 1675 and 
milt the Mother House after the disastrous fire in that year. 


Rencontre du Christ by Maurice Zundel, revised and annotated by 
F, Moos, 0.p. Pp. 224 (Les Editions Ouvriéres) n.p. 


UBLISHERS who have the sense to put their addresses on their 

books deserve to have them made known. Les Editions 

Ouvriéres (12 Avenue Soeur-Rosalie, Paris, 13) have now a 
mber of useful volumes to their credit, and those who are 
dous to keep in touch with currents of thought among the 
nch Jocists and their friends should send for a catalogue. A 
9k by Maurice Zundel has a special claim on our attention, 
ce his work has already exercised some influence in this country. 
ym the preface I gather that Zundel was not altogether happy 
mut the publication of this continuation of Recherche du Dieu 
onnu, and that his method of approach has undergone some 
nge. The reader may feel that the book does not maintain the 
1e level throughout, but the substance of it is obviously of great 
we—it is for the most part in the form of question and answer 
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and constitutes a sort of catechism suitable for an intelligent adi 
convert (or, in France, even adolescent convert). The first pai 
Le Dieu Inconnu, is a rather untidy collection, but correspondil 
no doubt to the interests of its original audience, in which we rar: 
from the reason why cats forget their kittens to the circumincessii 
of the Three Persons (Zundel, I am glad to see, hesitates to adr 
the existence of atheists). The second part is about the Bib: 
Zundel shows his usual good sense in dealing with inspiratic 
but I wish he had faced the difficulty that some parts of He 
Scripture are very hard to regard as a ‘sacrament’, however y' 
look at them. The third (and shortest) part, Le Mystére de Jés 
is largely concerned with Christian evidences and does not rea. 
the Mass. What matters, however, is that Zundel is a religia 
writer of peculiar force who is always worth reading. Le courc 
passe. DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 
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=§HE French and American periodicals regularly mentioned 
here seem to be going through a somewhat repetitive stage 
- at the moment. And in any case pride of place should be 
sn to the revival, after nearly thirty years of the Irish Theological 
irterly, edited by Professors of Maynooth. The best way of 
coming it is, perhaps, to refer to the articles in the current 
ril) issue. The first, by Dr Mitchell, gives an exceptionally 
ar account of the objections felt by so many theologians to P. 
Lubac’s Surnaturel. The second by Dr O’Doherty, on psycho- 
lysis, reaches the valuable conclusion: ‘the essential concepts 
nalytic theory harmonize readily enough with the traditional con- 
t of human nature implied in Western philosophy’. The third, by 
Conway, is a helpful account of the principle of ‘double effect’ 
| makes incidentally the important point that the material 
rality of a human act (as opposed to a mere ‘external’ act) may 
determined by intention; a doctor may perform an operation 
ich is externally legitimate but with the intention of producing 
rtion—his act is therefore materially wrong (and not necessarily 
mally wrong, because his conscience may be misinformed). 
Corish begins an important study of the doctrine of the Fall 
the Greek Fathers, and Fr Cleary shows us how St Alphonsus 
been justified on so many points against his contemporary 
tics, 
The Revd E. Quinn writes: The first issue of Zeitschrift ftir katholische 
ologie (Herder, Vienna) for 1951 provides what is rather a short 
atise than an article on ‘Excommunication: does it imply loss of 
mbership of the Church?’ by Alfons Gommenginger, s.J., of 
sbruck. The problem of Church membership has been brought to 
fore in recent years, especially through the encyclical Mystici 
poris, but this aspect of it has not yet received sufficient attention: 
matic theologians tend to concentrate on the position of avowed 
etics and schismatics or of catechumens, canonists to speak 
an exclusio a communione fidelium without explaining in what 
cisely this exclusion consists. More disturbing is the difference 
outlook between the canonist and the theologian, even though 
s based on a justifiable distinction between the formal objects 
the two sciences, the one viewing the individual Catholic as 
ject to the law and the other seeing him as the possessor of 
ce or capable of becoming such: a cleavage is not inevitable, 
there is a danger of overlooking the living person who cannot 
canonically a member of the Church and dogmatically outside 
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it; the contrast between the juridical society and a commun 
ruled by charity has been sharply rejected by Pope Pius Xil in 
encyclical Mystici Corporis. Fr Gommenginger therefore bri’ 
together in one essay both canon law and dogmatic theol. 
patiently examining the data of Scripture, the Fathers and Chu 
documents, and constantly referring to recent work in books « 
periodicals, He comes to the conclusion that any exclusion 
Church membership is in the last resort declaratory—no on 
excluded against his will. Baptism cannot be revoked, but | 
individual may abandon his belief or refuse to accept the Churcé 
authority and then he leaves the Church himself: the senter 
can only confirm the existing state of affairs. Nevertheless th» 
are occasions when sentence is applied to those who insincer 
protest their loyalty to the Church: here the situation is analogs 
to that of the sinner who wills the sin but not directly the loss: 
grace; if it were possible, he would wish to enjoy his sinful pleass 
and yet not be excluded from God’s friendship. ‘Some wish | 
maintain their outward contact with the Church, but deliberat: 
adopt an attitude of mind which is incompatible with membershi 
The Church has the right to declare authoritatively when t 
state of affairs exists.’ The same issue contains many concise 4 
illuminating reviews and an article by Heinz Schiirmann on 
Semitisms in Mark xiv, 22-4 and Luke xxn, 19-20. 

Scholastik (quarterly from Herder, Freiburg im Breisgau) conta 
articles on philosophy as well as theology, together with a wi 
range of excellent reviews. The first issue of 1951 is mainly devot 
to comments on Munificentissimus Deus and Humani Generis, t 
there is also a penetrating article by Emerich Coreth, s.J., w 
compares Hegel with the Scholastics on the dialectic and analk 
of being and—while admitting many points of contact—concluc 
that Hegel’s philosophy does violence to being: “Being does 1 
reveal itself under compulsion. But it reveals itself and inde 
stands always open to thought aware of its finite character, conte 
to remain within the limits of the created spirit.’ In the seco 
issue, Josef de Vries, s.J., writes on knowledge of the individu 
Caspar Nink, s.J., on the beginning of philosophy (with spec 
reference to Husserl) and Josef Fuchs, s.j., with much illuminati 
quotation, on the responsibility of parents to their posterity. 

The Miinchener Theologische Zeitschrift maintains its high standa: 
outstanding in its latest issue being an article by Gottlieb Séhn: 
on the Biblical doctrine of man as the image of God. In addit 
to a patient examination of the texts, he brings out the teach 
of the scholastics on man’s natural likeness to God and the elevat 
of this by grace. 
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O.F.M.) 16s. 

Joly Week 6s. 


MBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS: 

[he Episcopal Colleagues of Archbishop Thomas Becket (Prof. D. 
Knowles) 12s. 6d. 

', D. Maurice and the Conflicts of Modern Theology (Prof. A. M. 
Ramsay) ros. 6d. 


THOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA PRESS: 
[he Eucharistic Teaching of William of Ockham (G. N. Bueschner) 


$2.25 


YNMORE AND REYNOLDS: 

Marriage—A Great Sacrament (Canon J. Leclercq: tr. the Earl 
of Wicklow) 8s. 6d. 

dow to Serve at the Altar (Canon J. Lane) 3s. 6d. 

Days with our Lady (W. Stephenson, S.J.) 4s. 


NSTABLE AND CO; 
jaints and Parachutes (J. Miller) 12s. 6d. 


‘CLEE DE BROUWER: 

Sermons et opuscules spirituels inédits. The Edict of Alexander or 
The Three Processions (Richard of St Victor; text and ed. 
P. Chatillon and W. J. Tulloch: French trans. J. Barthlémy) 
n.p. 

TIONS DU CERF: 

dmbroise du Milan: Des Sacraments, des mystéres (Text, tr. and ed. 
Dom B. Botte). 

ean Chrysostome: Sur I incomprehensibilité de Dieu (Introd. F. 
Cavallera, s.j., and J. Daniélou, s.j.; tr. and notes, R. 
Flaceligre)}—Sources Chrétiennes 25 and 28, 425 and 720 frs. 
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EDITIONS DE CHEVETOGNE: 
La Priére de Jésus—Collection Irenikon, n.s. 4 (A monk of » 
Eastern Church) 40 frs Belg. 


EDITIONS OUVRIERES: 
Essai de Psychologie Pastorale (S. Ligier) 750 frs. 
Usines at Syndicats d’ Amerique (M. Crozier) 350 frs. 
Communisme et Responsabilité des Chrétiens (P. E. Foulquier) 390 1 
HERDER (Freiburg): 
Die Vielen Messen und das Eine Opfer (K. Rahner, s.J.) 3.50 D» 
Busse und Letzte Olung (B. Poschmann) 10.20 D.M. (for subscribi 
to Handbuch der Dogmengeschichte). 
HERDER (London): 
Christian Denominations (K. Algermissen; tr. the Revd J. * 
Grundner) 56s. 
HUTCHINSON’S UNIVERSITY LIBRARY: 
The Buddhist Way of Life (F. H. Smith) 7s. 6d. 
The Eastern Orthodox Church (the Revd R. M. French) 7s. 6d. 
The Conflict of the Kingdoms (the Revd C. T. Chapman) 7s. 6d 
Is]lam—Belief and Practices (A. S. Tritton) 7s. 6¢ 
LONGMANS: 
Morals and Man in the Social Sciences (the Revd J. V. Langme 
Casserley) 12s. 6d. 
MACDONALD AND CO: 
The Cardinal (H. M. Robinson) 12s. 6d. 


NEWMAN PRESS (Westminster, Maryland): 
St Augustine: Against the Academics (Tr. J. J. O'Meara) $3.00. 
SHEED AND WARD: 
Stimuli (Mgr R. A. Knox) tos. 6d. 
We Sing While There’s Voice Left (Dom H. van Zeller) 8s. 6d. 
Unless Some Man Show Me (the Revd A. Jones) 8s. 6d. 


Dialogue of Comfort against Tribulation (St Thomas More; ed. 
Stevens) ros. 6d. 


Faith Seeks Understanding (J. Coventry, s.J.) 7s. 6d. 
Artificial Human Insemination (H. Davis, s.J.) 1s. 6d. 
S.P.C, Kut 
The Word of Testimony (F. N. Davey) 2s. 
The Messianic Hope in its Historical Setting (L. E. Browne) 3s 


The Fullness of Christ (Report to the Archbishop of Canterbu 
35. 6d. 


Kyrillos Loukeris 1512-1638 (Archbishop Germanos) 1s. 3d. 
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tontinued from p. 322) 

he Revd E. A. Sillem writes: 

I thank Dom Mark for these few comments. I agree that if our 
howledge of Esse, or of anything else, is distorted by purely sub- 
ctive factors standing between the mind and the object ‘out 
yere’ we wish to know, then, of course, genuine knowledge of 
ality is out of the question and we are heading for pure sub- 
ctivism. But I have tried to explain that, whatever the object 
e seek to know, we do know it in itself without any distortion 
‘ising from subjective interference. The epistemological approach 
» the problem seemed to me necessary in order to stress against 
jom Mark that Esse is not an object, thing or being in the strict 
nse of the terms. My whole quarrel with Dom Mark arises because 
do not consider, as it seems he does, that Esse is an ‘object’ in 
le proper sense of the term, and I tried to show this by pointing 
ut that we do not know it like ordinary objects. The object we 
now is always being, not Esse, for Esse is only a constitutive principle 
f being. The only way we can know Esse lies in knowing something 
hich is a being or thing, and in seeing what Esse does to make 
a being or thing. The only object of the mind is being, and it is 
zing which I know objectively as an objective thing. Esse is only 
rasped by the mind as a factor within being. There is no such 
sing for us as a knowledge of Esse in itself as if it were some com- 
lete object independent of an essence which it endows with 
xistence. I do not think, then, that Dom Mark’s question, ‘do 
e know, are we aware of, Esse as it really is?’ is answerable either 
ith a simple ‘yes’ or ‘no’ because it is not an object of knowledge 
. itself, but only as a principle of being. 


[The reader may now be invited to consider whether any 
pjection lies against Dom Mark’s original contention that our 
se of the word Esse proves, on analysis, to refer to creatures in 
eir relation to their Creator—unless we accept the positivist 
yntention that it has no metaphysical significance; and whether 
e can attach significance to the notion of Esse as a factor within 
sing, a principle of existence with which an existence is endowed, 
- whether, on the other hand, Esse refers to all the contents of 
ur field of experience. 

What really separates Fr Sillem from Dom Mark seems to be a 
hole attitude to philosophical problems. Are they invitations to 
alyse our experience? Or can we deal with them by the use of 
otions’ derived from some other source ? Can we appeal, in the 
st analysis, away from an ‘order of knowing’ to an ‘order of 
sing’ ? Can we discuss what is not in the proper sense an object ? 
Je must therefore bring the present discussion to an end, with 
uw best thanks to Fr Sillem for his valuable presentation of an 
ithoritative theory.—eED.] 
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Fr Abbot gave the retreat conferences at Fort Augustus AbE| 
after Easter. 

x * * 

It is difficult to keep a check on the publications which oug 
to be mentioned in this place. We are glad to hear that Dom Alphe 
Shebbeare’s long-delayed Downside School Song Book is to appear ve 
shortly from Henderson and Spalding (7s. 6d.), and to note t 
appearance of O. J. G. Welch’s Mirabeau, and of the articles 
The Times of 20th and 21st February on the Rule of Law in Fran: 
by C. J. Hamson, Reader in Comparative Law at Cambridg: 
Books Received is kept busy with Dom Hubert’s titles. 

* * * 


We offer our congratulations to Mr R. R. Stokes on %h 
appointment as Lord Privy Seal. 
* * * 


It may be of interest to record the inscription discovered c 
the bell in the turret (at the northwest corner of the garth), whic 
it became necessary to dismantle in April: 


JAMES WELLS * ALDBOURN * WILTS « FECIT 1819 


(the D is cast thus G and the U thus I). Presumably the bell w. 
commissioned shortly after the arrival of the Community | 
Downside. Painted inside the roof-lining of the turret w 
R. MITCHELL 1896 and R.c. 1895. 

x * * 


Acting on medical advice Fr Abbot has sent Dom Benet Inn 
for the time being to a warmer climate. His present address 
c/o The Bishop of San Diego, California. 

* * * 


The following awards have been made to boys in the Schoo 

G. A. Shorter, a Major Scholarship in Classics at St Catherine 
College, Cambridge. 

P. I. O'Donoghue, an Open Scholarship at Pembroke Colleg 
‘Oxford. 


* * * 

Readers will agree, we think, that Miss Toynbee’s articl 
which follows on the next page, has a claim to the rest of tl 
space available for Downside News. 
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sibly representing the Abbé James Waters (1740-1808) 


19 by 15 centimetres 


Musée Fabre, Montpellier 


DOM JAMES WATERS (1740-1808): 
| A SUGGESTED PORTRAIT 


By M. R. TOYNBEE 


HE MUSEE FABRE at Montpellier must always possess a peculiar 
[ aeraction for students of Jacobite history. In the picture 

gallery are to be found a small but choice collection of 
rtraits of members of the exiled Royal Family, while in the 
oining library are housed the books and correspondence of the 
dow of Prince Charles Edward Stuart, Louise of Stolberg, 
mmonly known as the Countess of Albany. All these treasures 
re given or bequeathed to his native town, with the full approval 
the Countess, by her ‘friend’ the painter Frangois-Xavier Fabre 
166-1837) whom she constituted her heir. As might be expected, 
- majority of the portraits are of Louise of Albany, who is here 
nicted in a fascinating series, showing her at different ages and 
scuted in a variety of styles and mediums by Fabre and other 
ists. In addition, however, there are a particularly delightful 
ngs of Cardinal York and two pastels of sitters other than the 
untess by Hugh Douglas Hamilton (who is further represented 
Montpellier by a pastel of Louise herself), one of which forms 
occasion of this article. 
The first of these two pastels! represents Charlotte, Duchess 
Albany (1753-89), natural daughter of Prince Charles Edward 
Clementina Walkinshaw. The latest and most authoritative 
graphy of Charlotte, largely based upon previously unpublished 
ers among the North MSS. presented to the Bodleian Library 
1932, appeared in 1950, under the title of Prince Charlie’s Daughter 
Miss Henrietta Tayler, whose death in April 1951 deprived 
obite studies of an indefatigable researcher. As the frontispiece 
her book, Miss Tayler reproduced another version of the 
ntpellier pastel, namely that which has descended to its present 
ier, Sir David Baird, Bart., from the Countess of Seafield 
-d 1911). Charlotte is depicted wearing a turban (perhaps, as 
s Tayler suggested, the “bonnet a la tiposaibe’ mentioned in a 
er of roth September 1788).2 On 12th July, she had written 
1er mother: ‘je crois vous avoir marqué, chere maman, que je 
nis faire un nouveaux portrait par hamilton, il sera parlant en 


All three pastels were ascribed to Gavin Hamilton when I was at Montpellier 
947; but I understand that the ascription has now been changed to that 
. D. Hamilton. 

MS. North d. 28, f. 273. Prince Charlie’s Daughter, p. 115. 
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sur celui la, jen ferer tirer deux coppie’.! The portrait was not y, 
finished in August. 

The other pastel (which, like those of Louise and Charlottt 
measures 19 by 15 centimetres) has been known at Montpelli! 
since 1926 as Prince Charles Edward, although how this could 
it is hard to understand. As can be seen from the reproductid 
(published by kind permission of the Conservateur du Musee Fabre 
it is (as he agrees) the portrait of an ecclesiastic, whose pod: 
features, moreover, bear no resemblance to those of the Princ 
An expert to whom I submitted the photograph suggested that tl 
pastel might possibly represent the Abbé Grant (Peter Grant, dis 
1784), a well-known figure in Rome at that period. But the perus 
of Prince Charlie’s Daughter has prompted me to propose anoth. 
identification. 

Among the members of Prince Charles’s household in Ron 
was Dom James Placid Waters, commonly known as the Abl 
Waters, one of the banking family of Paris. James Duviviers, : 
Waters, was born in London in 1740, the son of John Duvivier 
or Waters, by his wife Mary Fairfax. Educated at St Gregory’ 
Douay, where he was clothed in 1756 and professeé in 1757, | 
was sent on the English mission in 1772, and in 1777 was appoints 
procurator of the English Benedictines in Rome, which positic 
he filled until his death there on 7th December 1808.2 Charlot 
seems to have taken a great fancy to Waters, and in May 17! 
she told her mother that she would like to replace her father 
existing major-domo by the Abbé.3 Even before the Prince’s deat 
Waters’s services appear to have been pretty freely at her dispos 
and after this event Charlotte put him in control of her own small 
household. In the summer of 1788 the Duchess dispatched # 
Abbé to Florence on business connected with the palace whi 
she had inherited there,* and his name occurs frequently in h 
letters to Clementina. Several references to his accompanyi 
Charlotte on visits to her uncle are to be found in Cardinal York 
Diary for the year 1788 written by his chaplain and secreta 
Cesarini.° In the will which she made a few days before her dea 
in November 1789, Charlotte gave the Abbé, as a mark of gratitu 
for his services to her father, an annuity of roo scudi. She al 


1 Ibid., f. 219, and p. 114. 
2 Dom H. N. Birt, Obit Book of the English Benedictines from 1600-19 
L913) Pat 2 7. 
3MS. North d. 28, f. 72v. Henrietta Tayler, op. cit., p- 98. 
4Ibid., pp. 120-1. 
5 Diario per l’Anno 1788 di Enrico Benedetto Cardinale Duca di Yorck (1876). 
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uested Cardinal York (her sole heir and residuary legatee) to 
Waters have any of her books which he himself did not want 
his own library at Frascati. The Duchess further appointed the 
€, subject to her uncle’s approval, her executor.! This office, 
ever, Waters prudently declined. The last letter in the North 
lection of Walkinshaw papers is an unsigned one in the Abbé’s 
it hand written to Clementina on 3rd February 1790, on black- 
zed paper. In this he makes it clear that he felt that his position 
relation to the Cardinal would have been too delicate a one. 

n view of Waters’s intimacy with both Charles and Charlotte, 
seems likely that they might have possessed his portrait and that 
is he who is commemorated in Hamilton’s pastel of a cleric at 
Musée Fabre. After the Duchess’s death, presumably, it must 
e come with the companion Hamilton pastel of Charlotte into 
hands of the Countess of Albany, the true identity of the sitter 
haps being lost when the portrait passed by bequest to Montpellier 
1837. Miss Tayler, with whom I discussed the question shortly 
ore her death, and who was hoping to establish for me from the 
art Papers at Windsor the exact relationship of Dom James 
ters to the banker George Waters, told me that she thought 
very probable that the pastel represented the Abbé, whose age 
the seventeen-eighties would agree well with that of the person 
ineated.[!] Unfortunately, an undoubted portrait of the Abbé 
ters, by which to test the correctness of my suggested 
ntification, does not exist at Downside. 


1] Dom Lucius Graham writes: 1 have found three letters from Dom James 
id Waters in our archives—all from Rome. 


1) A letter, only part of which is preserved, written in 1778, pointing out 
difficulties of his situation as Procurator in Curia. Our house in Rome he 
ribed as in a ruinous state and with the garden, which he is improving, 
sring from long neglect. In connexion with this it may be of interest to 
r to a letter from Prior Parker of Paris to Dom Bede Bennet, of 18th 
ember 1790, on the distressed condition of religious communities— 
- habit is abolished by decree of the National Assembly . . . Mr Waters is 
en to the forlorn hope. You know he raises no more from here, as the 
ime of St Maur have ceased payment for St Malo. If means could be found 
dvancing him at least half a pension he is in hopes of putting himself in 
. on a footing of independence, that is of obtaining something either from 
Pope or Cardinal, or someone, so as not to be burthensome to the Con- 
ation. He has received nothing so far this year’. The Cardinal is presumably 
jinal York, who was still in Italy at this time and apparently unmolested. 
rt from this there is nothing in the archives about Fr Waters’s connexion 
. the Stuarts. 


Tayler, op. cit., pp. 131-2. 
MS. ae d. oa 489-90v. Printed in Tayler, op. cit., pp. 133-4. 
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(b) October 14th, 1797. A long letter on his financial affairs, also describit 
the hopeless state of Italy under the French. Now that two of the Engli 
Benedictine communities had settled in England, he adds: ‘I had the privileg 
of our Congregation renewed here in case of any disturbance from the Apostoli. 
vicars in England’. In 1798 the French seized the Pope and proclaimed a Republ) 
Dom Waters fled from Rome in February of that year and returned later. . 
1806 he secured the appointment of Prior Sharrock of St Gregory’s as Coadjuti 
Bishop of the Western District and sent the bulls to England; but Prior Sharro« 
declined, and Dr Brewer, President-General of the English Benedictines, wre 
to Dom Lorymer (the London Procurator) on 20th December 1806: ‘I 
Waters seems much hurt that Prior Sharrock has refused after he had tald 
so much pains to have him nominated’. 

(c) March sth, 1807. Dom Waters to Bishop Collingridge, 0.s.F., announcii 
the latter’s appointment as Coadjutor of the Western District, enclosing t: 
necessary Bulls, urging his acceptance and promising to do anything in | 
power as agent. Owing to difficulties of communication the letter had to 
sent via Lisbon. 
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